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Executive  Officers9  Report 

To  the  Officers  and  Delegates  to  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO 

Greetings: 

When  we  left  Convention  Hall  last  year  at  the  conclusion  of  our  Twelfth  Annual 
Convention,  we  were  nearing  the  end  of  a  decade  that  would  go  down  in  history  as 
the  most  significant  and  fast-moving  ten  years  the  world  has  ever  known.  It  had  been 
a  decade  of  world-shaking  events  and  new  discoveries  that  left  the  world  facing  more 
serious  problems  than  any  it  had  already  solved.  We  had  witnessed  the  assassination 
of  a  United  States  President,  an  increasing  wave  of  protest  and  violence  rushing  across 
our  college  campuses  and  city  streets,  increasing  war  tensions  that  culminated  in  a 
six-day  hot  war  in  the  Mideast  and  an  acceleration  of  the  conflict  in  South  Vietnam, 
the  landing  of  American  astronauts  on  the  moon,  and  a  full  awakening  to  the  real 
dangers  that  lurk  in  overpopulation  and  air  and  water  pollution. 

The  American  labor  movement,  however,  faced  the  start  of  a  new  decade  with 
optimism  —  with  the  unshakeable  faith  that  1970  was  the  threshold  of  a  decade  of 
opportunity  in  which  America  could  fulfill  what  many  are  inclined  to  call  "impossible 
dreams." 

In  his  New  Year's  message,  President  George  Meany  had  set  forth  American 
labor's  goals  as  a  just  and  honorable  peace  in  Vietnam;  the  total  abolition  of  poverty; 
the  enactment  of  a  National  Health  Insurance  program;  the  transformation  of  our 
cities  into  citadels  of  commerce,  culture  and  civilization;  unlimited  free  public  educa- 
tion for  any  young  person  who  has  the  ability  and  the  desire;  and  technical  and 
vocational  education  for  those  young  people  who  will  be  entering  a  working  world 
increasingly  dominated  by  technology.  He  stressed,  however,  that  the  achievement 
of  these  goals,  through  adequately  financed  programs  at  all  levels  of  government, 
"depends  on  a  national  economy  geared  to  full  employment,  increased  real  incomes 
for  wage  and  salary  earners  and  a  tax  that  distributes  in  a  fair  and  just  manner  the 
cost  of  making  America  truly  great." 

Although  contests  for  the  top  offices  of  the  Council  had  developed  prior  to  our 
Twelfth  Convention,  these  were  resolved  by  usual  democratic  procedures  and  the 
important  business  of  the  Convention  moved  unalterably  towards  its  main  objective  — 
"to  shape  an  effective  legislative  program  for  the  coming  year  and  to  reestablish  the 
solidarity  which  has  been  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  Council  since  its  inception  and 
which  has  enabled  it  to  face  all  major  issues,  no  matter  how  controversial,  squarely." 

The  overriding  issue  of  the  Convention  was  the  urgent  need  for  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  to  act  on  the  question  of  foreign  imports.  Five  resolutions  deal- 
ing with  imports  had  been  submitted  to  the  Convention.  These  were  combined  into  a 
comprehensive  substitute  resolution  calling  on  President  Nixon  to  initiate  "immediate 
negotiations  with  other  countries  ...  to  establish  effective  controls  on  imports"  and, 
in  the  event  the  President  was  unsuccessful  in  negotiating  voluntary  international 
agreements,  for  Congress  to  enact  bills  "directing  the  imposition  of  quotas  on  foreign 
imports." 

President  Camelio  allowed  all  voices  to  be  heard  on  this  important  subject  and 
strong  appeals  were  made  by  John  Mara,  President  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers; 
James  DeRosa,  vice  president  of  the  United  Shoe  Workers;  Earl  Riley,  New  England 
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IUE,  Director;  George  Carignan  of  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America;  Ethel 
Gregory,  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers;  Herman  Greenberg, 
president  of  the  Western  Massachusetts  Central  Labor  Council,  and  many  others. 

The  main  speaker  on  this  important  resolution  was  ACWA  Vice  President  Joseph 
Salerno,  who  called  the  ever-increasing  flow  of  cheap  foreign  imports  "an  invisible 
invasion  more  dangerous  than  a  military  invasion,  crippling  our  key  industries." 
He  called  on  the  labor  movement  to  awaken  to  the  crisis  and  to  "make  Washington 
realize  that  textile  imports,  foreign  fishery  products,  shoes  and  other  goods  such  as 
television  component  parts  from  overseas  are  undermining  our  living  standards  at 
home  and  putting  thousands  of  our  people  on  welfare." 

The  Council  officers  had  no  intention  of  letting  the  dust  gather  on  this  important 
resolution  after  it  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Convention.  The  entire  Massa- 
chusetts Congressional  delegation  was  invited  to  the  luncheon  at  the  January  15 
meeting  of  the  Council  for  an  intimate  discussion  not  only  of  the  problems  created  by 
imports  but  also  of  the  impact  of  the  Nixon  Administration  cutback  policies  on  jobs 
in  Massachusetts.  Five  Congressmen  —  Philip  J.  Phil  bin,  Thomas  P.  O'Neil, 
James  A.  Burke,  Margaret  M.  Heckler  and  Michael  J.  Harrington  —  answered  the 
call.  Judge  Feeney  also  attended  to  speak  for  House  Speaker  John  W.  McCormack. 

The  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  also  did  not  let  the  matter  rest.  On  March 
1 9  the  ACWA  once  again  focussed  attention  on  this  vital  question  with  mass  meetings 
and  protest  marches  held  simultaneously  in  major  cities  throughout  the  country  — 
in  some  areas  in  conjunction  with  the  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union. 
In  New  England,  nine  major  cities  participated  under  the  general  direction  of  ACWA 
Vice  President  Joseph  Salerno,  with  the  largest  demonstration  held  in  Boston,  where 
thousands  of  clothing  workers  marched  from  the  garment  district  to  the  Hotel  Brad- 
ford to  hear  Brother  Salerno  point  out  that  250,000  jobs  have  been  lost  to  American 
textile  and  apparel  workers  in  the  past  several  years  and  to  tell  the  powers-that-be 
that  "if  you  want  us  to  work  in  America,  support  our  families  in  America,  pay  taxes 
in  America,  we  demand  agreements  or  legislation  to  protect  industries  and  the  jobs 
and  the  standard  of  living  of  the  American  working  people." 

United  action  by  organized  labor  has  finally  brought  some  action.  After  the 
Nixon  Administration's  failure  to  negotiate  voluntary  restrictions  with  Japan,  Con- 
gress has  been  working  on  a  measure  that  will  establish  quotas  on  imports.  A  strong 
foreign  trade  bill  keyed  to  the  new  realities  of  the  1970's  was  sought  by  the  AFL-CIO 
and  unions  that  were  affected  by  the  export  of  more  than  700,000  American  jobs  in 
the  last  four  years.  Although  there  are  aspects  of  the  bill  now  pending  that  may  be  of 
concern  to  organized  labor,  it  is  the  first  overhaul  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  since 
1962  and  it  does  provide  import  quotas  that  could  bring  relief  to  two  of  the  hardest 
hit  industries,  textile  and  shoes.  Action  on  the  bill  is  expected  to  start  in  the  Senate 
in  September  in  the  hope  that  it  will  pass  this  session. 

As  for  the  detrimental  effects  of  the  Nixon  Administration's  economic  policies 
on  jobs  in  Massachusetts,  which  at  the  time  of  our  January  15  meeting  had  already 
closed  the  NASA  center  in  Cambridge,  lost  a  big  Navy  building  contract  to  the  Fore 
River  shipyard  even  before  it  was  up  for  bids,  and  was  threatening  the  loss  of  the 
Navy  Yard  and  the  Westover  Air  Base,  they  have  as  this  is  written  worsened  con- 
siderably. In  August  twenty-four  major  cities  throughout  the  United  States  were 
reported  troubled  with  high  unemployment  by  the  U.  S.  Labor  Department.  That 
should  have  added  up  to  one  for  every  two  states  but  five  of  them  are  located  here 
in  Massachusetts  —  Lowell,  Brockton,  Springfield,  New  Bedford  and  Fall  River. 
It  should  be  evident  to  every  voter  in  Massachusetts  that  active  participation  at  the 
polls  in  1970  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  All  liberal  and  progressive  Congressmen 
must  be  helped  to  retain  their  seats. 
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At  the  national  level  we  have  seen  some  progress  in  some  areas  but  also  much 
retrogression  that  is  disturbing.  The  progress  made  was  due  to  action  by  Congress, 
at  times  by  strongly  resisting  pressure  from  the  Nixon  Administration,  such  as  in  the 
case  of  an  appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  at  times  by  overriding  vetoes  of 
the  President,  such  as  in  the  case  of  Aid  to  Education  legislation.  One  very  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  this  year  has  made  almost  5,000,000  more  workers 
eligible  for  unemployment  compensation  and  has  extended  benefits  for  all  eligible 
workers  during  periods  of  severe  unemployment. 

However,  the  prospects  for  peace  remain  very  dim,  the  cost  of  living  continues 
to  rise,  unemployment  has  reached  an  intolerable  level,  no  one  seems  to  know  what 
direction  to  take  to  control  crime,  riots  or  air  and  water  pollution  —  but,  as  we 
pointed  out  at  the  start  of  this  report,  organized  labor  believes  that  1 970  can  be  the 
start  "of  a  decade  of  opportunity  in  which  America  could  fulfill  what  many  are  in- 
clined to  call  'impossible  dreams'."  Let  us  at  this  Convention  work  in  conformation 
with  that  belief. 


In  The  State 

Shortly  after  our  Convention  last  year  a  strike  at  General  Electric,  involving- 
more  than  140,000  men  and  women  in  33  states,  became  a  challenge  to  the  entire 
labor  movement.  It  was  regarded  as  perhaps  the  greatest  challenge  organized  labor 
had  faced  in  nearly  four  decades.  It  was  recognized  that  the  Nixon  Administration 
anti-inflation  program  had  pushed  big  business  into  an  attitude  that  would  make  a 
wave  of  major  strikes  throughout  the  country  inevitable  unless  the  strike  at  GE,  in 
which  thirteen  unions  were  involved,  was  won.  On  October  29,  two  days  after  the 
strike  started,  the  national  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  unreservedly  committed 
itself  to  a  victory  for  the  GE  strikers.  "Anything  less,"  it  said,  "would  be  a  catastrophe 
for  every  union  and  every  union  member." 

Rallies  were  held  across  the  country  in  a  massive  campaign  to  raise  a  strike  fund 
to  help  the  strikers.  The  Boston  rally  was  held  November  19  at  the  Bradford  Hotel, 
at  which  President  Thomas  W.  Gleason  of  the  Longshoremen's  union  made  one  of 
the  most  stirring  appeals  for  support  of  the  strike  heard  in  these  parts  for  a  long  time. 
The  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council  stayed  behind  the  GE  strikers  all  the  way. 
More  than  $2,000,000  were  contributed  by  union  workers  and  the  strike,  led  by  the 
IUE  as  the  largest  bargaining  unit  engaged  in  it,  ended  in  victory  on  February  4, 
1970.  The  solidarity  displayed  by  the  strikers  on  picket  lines  for  more  than  three 
months  had  paved  the  way  for  other  unions  to  approach  the  bargaining  table  during 
the  1970's  with  determination  and  with  confidence. 

Another  significant  strike  which  got  all-out  support  from  your  Council  was  that 
of  the  Boston  teachers.  The  strike  lasted  fourteen  days  and  helped  focus  attention 
on  a  basic  question  raised  at  the  national  level  many  times  but  stressed  only  a  short 
while  before  the  Boston  strike  by  the  President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers, 
who  was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  a  60-day  jail  term  in  a  New  Jersey  penitentiary 
for  walking  on  a  picket  line  with  striking  Newark  schoolteachers.  The  question  is 
whether  or  not  public  employees  have  the  right  to  strike.  During  the  Boston  teachers 
strike  their  own  local  president,  John  Reilly,  was  jailed.  This  Council  intends  to  con- 
tinue supporting  organized  teachers  and  other  organized  public  employees  in  their 
drive  to  bring  about  changes  in  no-strike  laws  and  injunction  laws  to  enable  the 
courts  to  allow  them  to  use  the  strike  weapon  under  certain  circumstances. 

Shortly  after  our  last  Convention,  on  October  23,  we  saw  the  culmination  of 
a  long  battle  staged  by  this  Council  in  the  breaking  of  the  ground  for  the  building 
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of  the  long-awaited  University  of  Massachusetts  Medical  School  on  a  site  off  Route  9 
as  it  passes  through  Worcester,  not  far  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Quinsigamond.  On 
December  1 5  the  Trustees  of  the  University  announced  that  classes  at  the  Medical 
School  would  start  in  September  of  1970. 

Legislation  And  Political  Activities 

This  has  been  a  significant  year  in  both  our  legislative  and  political  activities.  We 
have  made  some  gains  in  the  legislative  field,  as  you  will  find  detailed  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Department  Report,  despite  the  setback  we  suffered  in  the  failure  of  the  legislature 
to  override  the  Governor's  veto  of  our  Lockout  bill  after  its  passage  by  both  branches 
of  the  General  Court. 

A  little  over  a  month  after  our  Twelfth  Convention,  on  November  1 2,  we  invited 
representatives  of  local  unions  and  central  labor  bodies  to  a  special  meeting  for  an 
in-depth  discussion  of  adopted  resolutions  on  which  our  legislative  program  for  1970 
would  be  based.  Our  legislative  program  at  the  outset  consisted  of  thirty-three  bills 
filed  for  consideration  by  the  1970  session  of  the  Legislature. 

A  month  before  the  deadline  for  filing  our  bills,  we  became  involved  in  the 
battie  against  a  proposed  increase  in  the  automobile  insurance  rates,  which  was  to 
culminate  in  controversial  legislation  which,  as  this  is  written,  has  not  yet  been  en- 
tirely resolved.  In  an  unprecedented  move,  on  November  7,  1969,  the  Massachusetts 
State  Labor  Council  intervened  in  the  public  hearing  before  the  Commissioner  of 
Insurance  to  oppose  the  proposed  increase.  President  Camelio  on  the  opening  day 
of  the  hearing  read  to  the  Commissioner  a  resolution  adopted  by  our  Twelfth  Con- 
vention stating  that  car  insurance  rates  in  Massachusetts  are  among  the  highest  in 
the  nation,  that  they  fail  to  take  into  account  actual  earnings  of  the  companies,  and 
that  the  existing  system  of  automobile  insurance  allows  only  a  relatively  small  portion 
of  premiums  paid  to  be  returned  to  beneficiaries. 

Attorney  Robert  M.  Segal  then  stayed  throughout  the  week-long  hearing  to 
present  organized  labor's  arguments  against  what  he  called  "legalized  robbery." 
The  report  and  decision  of  Insurance  Commissioner  C.  Eugene  Farnam,  which 
denied  the  increased  rates  proposed  by  the  companies,  was  filed  January  12,  1970. 

Our  involvements  in  the  political  arena  have  also  taken  us  into  new  directions 
this  year.  A  massive  "Voter  Identification"  program  has  been  conducted  by  our 
COPE  Department  throughout  the  year  for  the  purpose  of  tracking  down  all  eligible 
voters  who  are  not  registered,  particularly  among  the  members  of  organized  labor, 
and  to  induce  them  to  register  so  as  to  participate  in  the  crucial  1970  election.  The 
great  need  for  this  program  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  forty-seven  million  Ameri- 
cans who  were  eligible  did  not  vote  in  the  Presidential  election  of  1968. 

On  February  6,  at  a  special  meeting  in  Waltham,  officers  of  the  Council  and 
labor  officials  of  unions  in  the  Third  Congressional  District  met  to  pledge  U.  S. 
Representative  Philip  J.  Philbin  all-out  support  in  his  bid  for  re-election  in  November. 
This  pledge  was  made  to  one  of  labor's  staunchest  friends  in  Congress  to  leave  no 
doubt  on  labor's  position  in  the  Democratic  primary. 

Another  precedent  was  established  on  June  29  when  members  of  the  Massachu- 
setts COPE  Committee,  representing  local  unions  and  international  unions  through- 
out the  state,  met  to  endorse  the  candidacy  of  Senate  President  Maurice  A.  Donahue 
for  Governor  before  the  primary.  "For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Massachu- 
setts AFL-CIO,"  President  Camelio  told  the  gathering,  "we  are  today  endorsing  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Governor  before  the  primary  elections.  We  are  taking  this 
unusual  action  because  this  year  there  is  one  man  who  stands  alone  as  the  best  and 
most  understanding  friend  organized  labor  and  the  workingmen  ever  have  had  in 
our  state." 
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We  have  since  and  are  now  working  throughout  the  state  in  an  all-out  effort  to 
turn  the  tide  of  victory  in  his  favor  on  September  15,  so  that  he  may  go  on  to  win 
the  Governorship  in  the  November  election. 

Other  Activities 

The  State  Council  suffered  a  grievous  loss  in  the  death  of  Francis  E.  Lavigne 
on  November  8,  1969.  Commenting  on  his  death,  President  Camelio  summed  up  the 
feelings  of  all  who  knew  him.  "The  loss  of  Frank  Lavigne,"  he  said,  "is  a  grievous 
loss  to  the  Council.  We  can  measure  a  man's  worth  only  by  his  accomplishments.  As 
Director  of  our  Education  and  Research  Department,  Frank  was  responsible  for  the 
success  of  our  annual  scholarship  program,  through  which  so  many  youngsters  in 
Massachusetts  have  been  given  a  boost  at  the  start  of  their  college  years.  It  was 
through  Frank's  efforts  that  the  move  to  establish  a  Labor  Relations  and  Research 
Center  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  was  initiated.  The  loss  of  his  services  will 
be  felt  by  the  members  of  all  of  our  affiliated  unions  throughout  the  state." 

In  February  of  this  year  the  Council  set  up  a  $1,000  Memorial  Scholarship 
Award  to  the  memory  of  Francis  E.  Lavigne,  to  become  a  permanent  part  of  the 
Annual  Scholarship  Program  of  the  Council.  Miss  Janice  Liva  of  Chelmsford  High 
School  was  the  first  winner  of  this  award. 

One  major  event  sponsored  by  the  Council  in  conjunction  with  District  2  of 
the  United  Rubber  Workers  was  the  Appreciation  Dinner  held  on  June  14  at  the 
Statler-Hilton  Hotel  in  Boston  to  pay  tribute  to  President  Salvatore  Camelio,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  retirement  as  District  2  Director  for  the  United  Rubber  Workers. 
The  affair  attracted  more  than  1,200  labor  people  from  throughout  the  state. 

Conclusion 

We  cannot  within  the  confines  of  this  Report  go  into  every  detail  of  the  many 
activities  of  your  Council  in  the  course  of  one  year.  We  do,  however,  feel  that  the 
year  1970  has  been  one  of  added  responsibilities  and  greater  activities  for  the  officers 
of  your  Council,  the  heads  of  our  Departments  and  the  personnel  of  our  office  staff. 

We  have  as  in  the  past  responded  wholeheartedly  to  all  appeals  from  our  affiliates 
for  assistance  in  any  form,  we  have  given  our  active  support  to  all  movements  initiated 
to  promote  the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  any  group,  and  we  have  participated 
in  legitimate  protests  against  any  downgrading  of  our  living  standards. 

A  more  comprehensive  picture  of  the  activities  of  your  Council  will  be  revealed 
by  the  Department  and  Standing  Committee  reports  that  follow  in  the  pages  of 
this  book. 

Gus  Tyler,  in  the  January,  1970  issue  of  the  American  Federationist,  referred 
to  the  present  period  of  change  as  the  third  era  of  transition  in  American  labor. 
Basing  his  forecast  on  nine  events  of  the  two  preceding  years,  he  said  that  in  the  1970s 
there  would  be  "an  enlarged  working  class,  represented  by  a  bigger  labor  movement, 
battling  for  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  tax  load  and  the  national  income,  ex- 
tending its  ranks  to  include  both  the  professional  and  impoverished  of  the  society, 
conducting  its  crusade  through  up-dated  forms  of  bargaining  and  through  more 
sophisticated  methods  of  politicking."  He  added,  however,  that  "all  this  is  likely  to 
happen  against  the  mounting  resistance  of  a  conservative  coalition  —  on  both  the 
economic  and  the  political  fronts." 

Much  that  has  happened  during  1 970  thus  far  indicates  the  wisdom  of  his  fore- 
cast. And  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  officers  of  your  Council  dedicate  themselves  to 
the  future.    With  your  continued  support  and  good  will,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
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goals  set  forth  by  President  George  Meany  in  his  New  Year's  message,  as  quoted  at 
the  beginning  of  this  Report,  can  be  achieved  before  the  end  of  this  new  decade. 

We  close  this  Report  with  our  sincere  thanks  to  all  who  have  cooperated  with  us 
during  the  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Salvatore  Camelio,  President 
James  P.  Loughlin,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Daniel  F.  Murray,  Executive  Vice  President 
Joseph  A.  Sullivan,  Executive  Vice  President 


Report  of  Secretary-Treasurer 

To  the  Officers  and  Delegates  to  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO 

Greetings: 

In  accordance  with  Section  3  of  Article  VI  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Labor  Council,  I  am  submitting  this  report.  In  the  last  pages  of  this  Book 
you  will  find  the  Report  of  our  auditors,  the  firm  of  Flaherty,  Bliss  and  Company,  on 
the  financial  standing  of  this  organization  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  which  ended 
June  30,  1970. 

Let  me  point  out  at  the  outset  that  we  suffered  during  the  year  a  total  reduction 
of  affiliates,  due  to  mergers,  withdrawals,  suspensions  and  adjustments,  of  46,  a  drop 
from  925  at  the  end  of  the  1968  -  1969  fiscal  year  to  879  as  of  June  30  of  this  year. 
These  figures,  of  course,  will  have  changed  by  the  time  our  Thirteenth  Convention 
opens,  but  all  references  to  the  Audit  at  the  end  of  this  Book  must  be  related  to  the 
figures  noted  here.  It  must  be  noted  also  that  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  affiliates 
does  not  necessarily  mean  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  members.  It  could  well  be 
that  the  27  local  unions  recorded  in  the  Audit  as  new  affiliates  represent  more  mem- 
bers than  the  73  which  are  recorded  as  lost. 

In  Exhibit  2,  under  Income,  you  will  find  that  the  total  received  in  per  capita 
into  the  General  Fund  was  $238,129.88,  or  $22,993.93  more  than  was  received  from 
the  same  source  the  previous  year.  You  will  note  also  that  although  the  COPE  Fund 
income  was  more  than  $1,000  less  than  the  previous  year,  the  combined  total  of  the 
General  Funds  income  and  the  COPE  Funds  income  was  $304,072.91,  or  $23,072.81 
over  the  previous  year's  total  income. 

Our  expenses  for  the  year  are  listed  as  $64,213.91  out  of  COPE,  leaving  that 
Fund  with  a  deficit  of  $3,007.44.  Expenses  taken  from  the  General  Fund  amounted 
to  $232,313.19,  which  left  this  account  in  the  black  by  $10,553.25.  Deducting  total 
expenses  for  the  year  from  total  income  left  us  in  the  black  for  the  year  by  $7,545.81 . 

Since  the  net  worth  of  the  Council  at  the  end  of  the  previous  fiscal  year  was 
$73,217.26,  we  ended  this  fiscal  year  with  a  net  worth  of  $80,763.07.  So  that  an 
analysis  of  the  Audit  would  indicate  that  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council  has 
never  been  in  a  better  financial  position  than  it  is  today.  This  is  particularly  signifi- 
cant because  the  salary  increases  and  the  monthly  issue  of  a  more  widely  circulated 
Newsletter  only  covered  six  months  in  the  expenses  listed  in  the  1968-1969  Audit 
while  they  covered  the  full  year  in  this  last  Audit. 

However,  I  must  advise  you  that  we  may  well  have  a  not-so-bright  picture  in  the 
Audit  covering  the  current  fiscal  year  to  present  to  the  1971  Convention.  The  reason 
I  say  this  is  that  we  have  had  to  commit  ourselves  to  greater  financial  assistance  to 
certain  candidates  in  this  1970  election.  We  have  undertaken,  for  instance,  a  first 
class  mailing  of  a  letter  to  some  200,000  members  of  our  unions  to  their  homes,  to  help 
Senate  President  Maurice  A.  Donahue  come  out  victorious  in  the  September  15 
primary  in  his  bid  for  the  Governorship  of  Massachusetts.  This  is  only  one  of  the 
many  expensive  programs  we  are  committed  to  see  through  to  keep  true  and  tested 
friends  of  labor  in  office. 

No  one,  I  am  sure,  will  question  the  wisdom  of  the  Council  in  its  all-out  effort 
to  retain  our  friends  in  Congress  and  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Court  and  to 
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change  control  of  the  State  Administration  to  a  climate  more  favorable  to  working 
men  and  women  of  this  Commonwealth.  In  the  letter  sent  out  to  our  members  on  the 
candidacy  of  Senator  Donahue  for  Governor,  we  ask  a  simple  question:  "What  do  you 
think  would  have  happened  to  the  Lockout  bill  that  was  passed  by  both  branches  of 
the  Legislature  earlier  this  year  if  Maurice  A.  Donahue  had  been  sitting  in  the 
Governor's  chair  the  day  it  was  vetoed?"  The  answer  to  that  question  alone  tells  us 
why  we  must  spare  no  expense  to  bring  about  the  change. 

I  might  add  that  no  matter  how  costly  our  active  participation  in  the  1 970  elec- 
tion may  be,  it  will  be  less  expensive  in  the  long  run  than  to  let  ultra-conservatives  or 
outright  reactionaries  replace  any  liberal  and  progressive  legislator  in  the  Congress 
or  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Court. 

We  must  continue  to  grow  as  a  Council  but  rising  unemployment,  unequitable 
taxation,  reduction  in  job  opportunities  and  a  rising  cost  of  living  do  not  provide 
fertile  ground  in  which  to  grow. 

In  closing  let  me  thank  all  those  who  have  cooperated  with  me  in  the  effort  to 
attract  new  affiliations  and  to  keep  our  cost  of  operation  as  low  as  possible.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  cooperation  will  continue  to  be  as  generously  given  in  the  coming  year. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

James  P.  Loughlin,  Secretary-Treasurer 


DEPARTMENT 
REPORTS 
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REPORT  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  DEPARTMENT 

By:  James  A.  Broyer,  Director 

At  the  first  post-convention  meeting,  in  November  of  1 969,  I  was  able  to  report 
to  the  Council  that  twenty-six  bills  had  already  been  filed  and  that  five  others  were 
being  readied  for  filing  before  the  December  3rd  deadline.  These  bills  had  been 
drafted  in  accordance  with  resolutions  adopted  by  our  Twelfth  Annual  Convention 
in  October  of  1969. 

Our  legislative  program  for  1970  included  seven  bills  dealing  with  unemployment 
compensation,  seven  bills  dealing  with  workmen's  compensation,  three  bills  dealing 
with  minimum  wages  and  overtime,  and  a  bill  calling  for  the  establishing  of  a  com- 
petitive fund  to  provide  compensation  for  workers  disabled  by  illness.  The  other  bills 
dealt  with  a  variety  of  subjects,  including  a  law  which  would  provide  protection  long 
denied  to  agricultural  and  tobacco  workers. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  one  of  the  most  important  measures  proposed  by  the 
Council  was  the  Lockout  bill.  The  first  resolve  adopted  by  the  Twelfth  Convention 
stated  explicitly  "that  the  major  drive  of  the  Legislative  Department  of  the  Council 
in  the  coming  year  shall  be  directed  toward  the  passage  of  this  bill." 

By  the  filing  deadline  we  had  filed  thirty-three  bills.  At  that  time  a  strike  in- 
volving 140,000  GE  workers  in  33  states  had  been  in  progress  since  October  27. 
More  than  35,000  of  these  strikers  were  in  Massachusetts.  As  we  had  filed  a  companion 
bill  to  the  Lockout  bill  which  called  for  making  striking  workers  eligible  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  if  an  employer  refused  to  go  to  arbitration  to  offset  the  argu- 
ments that  were  used  to  kill  Senate  No.  217  the  year  before,  we  believed  that  the 
strike  at  GE  and  the  obstinate  position  of  the  company  toward  a  setdement  of  the 
dispute  would  influence  the  attitude  of  legislators  not  only  toward  the  Lockout 
measure  but  also  toward  the  so-called  "strike  benefit"  bill. 

At  the  hearing  on  these  two  bills,  Senate  186  and  Senate  262,  on  January  22nd, 
Senate  President  Maurice  Donahue  joined  with  labor  officials  in  testifying  before 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  Labor  to  urge  a  favorable  report.  "It  took  the 
General  Electric  strike,"  he  said,  "to  bring  to  the  realization  of  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts the  fact  that,  in  the  absence  of  unemployment  compensation  for  workers 
idled  by  a  strike  or  a  lockout,  workers  and  their  families  are  forced  to  apply  for 
public  welfare  benefits  —  and  that  under  any  decent,  uniform,  properly  administered 
set  of  standards  of  eligibility,  they  are  entitled  to  receive  such  benefits."  Both  bills 
were  reported  out  favorably. 

Senate  186,  calling  for  unemployment  benefits  to  strikers  after  six  weeks  of  a 
strike,  did  not  make  it  through  the  Senate.  Senate  262,  the  Lockout  bill,  however, 
was  sent  to  the  House  by  a  20  to  1 8  vote.  In  the  House  it  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  1 1 9 
to  98.    This  was  a  major  victory  for  organized  labor  in  Massachusetts. 

On  February  19,  1970,  the  Governor  vetoed  the  Lockout  measure  and  there  were 
not  enough  favorable  votes  in  either  branch  of  the  General  Court  to  override  the 
veto.  Governor  Sargent  had  failed  to  meet  the  challenge  and  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts, particularly  the  members  of  organized  labor,  were  the  losers. 

However,  we  continued  to  work  hard  for  the  remainder  of  our  legislative  pro- 
gram. We  had  to  work  as  hard  in  many  instances  for  the  defeat  of  bills  filed  by  others 
which,  if  enacted,  would  have  been  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  organized 
labor.  Elsewhere  in  this  Book,  Consultant  Albert  G.  Clifton,  in  his  Comments  on 
Legislative  Procedures,  gives  a  more  detailed  report  on  the  continuous  battles  we 
must  wage  to  defeat  outright  anti-labor  bills. 

As  this  is  being  written,  the  Legislature  is  engaged  in  a  marathon  session  to  deal 
with  an  issue  of  major  importance  to  our  members  before  prorogation,  the  issue  of 
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reform  in  our  automobile  insurance  system.  We  hope  that  prorogation  will  not  be 
held  up  too  long  as  this  is  an  important  election  year,  with  labor  engaged  actively  in 
the  primary  election  on  September  15. 

Legislation  Enacted  Into  Law 

Chapter  128:  This  bill  forbids  the  fraudulent  use  of  labor  union  seal,  trade- 
mark or  insignia.  It  was  passed  by  the  House  on  March  4,  by  the  Senate  on  March  9, 
and  was  signed  into  law  on  March  16. 

Chapter  215:  This  bill  in  becoming  law  designated  the  second  and  fourth 
Mondays  of  October  as  legal  holidays.  The  bill  was  passed  in  the  House  on  April  9, 
in  the  Senate  on  April  13,  and  was  signed  into  law  on  April  22. 

Chapter  213:  This  bill  increased  the  maximum  fine  for  violation  of  the  law 
relative  to  advertising  for  employees  during  certain  labor  disputes.  The  House  passed 
it  on  April  14,  the  Senate  on  April  15,  and  it  was  signed  by  the  Governor  on  April  22. 

Chapter  307 :  This  bill  increased  the  minimum  wage  for  ushers,  ticket  sellers, 
and  ticket  takers  to  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  hour.  Passed  by  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  on  May  4,  it  was  signed  into  law  on  May  13. 

Chapter  324:  This  bill  made  it  mandatory  that  union  dues  deducted  from  a 
worker's  pay  be  sent  to  the  union  representing  him  within  fourteen  days  of  the  deduc- 
tion. It  subjects  violators  to  a  $100  fine.  The  bill  was  passed  by  both  branches  of 
the  General  Court  on  May  1 1  and  was  signed  into  law  on  May  20. 

Chapter  340:  This  bill  provides  that  certain  agreements  reached  in  municipal 
collective  bargaining  shall  prevail  over  certain  regulations  governing  a  fire  depart- 
ment. This  bill  was  also  passed  by  both  branches  of  the  L  egislature  on  May  1 1  and 
signed  into  law  on  May  20. 

Chapter  445:  This  bill  provided  for  the  allocation  of  the  cost  for  the  use  of 
certain  arbitration  tribunals  in  municipal  collective  bargaining  disputes.  The  House 
passed  it  on  June  4,  the  Senate  on  June  8,  and  the  Governor  signed  it  on  June  16. 

Chapter  497:  This  bill  provided  that  every  contract  for  public  building  con- 
struction include  specifications  for  the  construction  and  installation  of  weather  pro- 
tection and  heating  devices.  It  was  passed  in  the  House  on  June  23,  in  the  Senate  on 
June  24,  and  was  signed  into  law  on  June  30. 

Chapter  41 1 :  This  bill  spelled  out  the  rights  of  certain  school  personnel  em- 
ployed by  regional  school  districts.  Passed  by  the  House  on  June  23  and  by  the 
Senate  on  June  24,  it  was  signed  into  law  on  June  30. 

Chapter  509:  This  bill  increased  the  minimum  wage  for  persons  employed  in 
agriculture  and  farming  from  $1.50  to  $1.60,  to  take  effect  on  November  1,  1970.  It 
passed  the  House  on  June  23  and  the  Senate  on  June  24  and  was  signed  by  the 
Governor  on  July  2.        • 

Chapter  514:  This  provides  that  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Au- 
thority and  their  employees  shall  be  subject  to  certain  provisions  of  the  State  Labor 
Relations  Law.  It  was  passed  by  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  on  June  29  and 
was  signed  into  law  on  July  8. 

Another  bill,  passed  by  the  House  on  June  16,  by  the  Senate  on  June  18,  and 
signed  into  law  on  June  24,  provides  that  the  treasuries  of  certain  cities  and  towns 
shall  make  payroll  deductions  from  the  salaries  of  employees  and  pay  said  deductions 
to  collective  bargaining  agencies  as  service  fees. 

In  Conclusion 

I  would  like  to  point  out  before  closing  this  report  that  we  did  everything  we 
could  to  assist  the  majority  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  in  resisting  the  tre- 
mendous pressure  generated  by  a  group  of  misled  citizens  and  the  Republican  Ad- 
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ministration  to  pave  the  way  for  cutting  the  size  of  the  House  from  240  to  1 60  members. 

The  main  thing  I  would  like  to  stress  in  closing,  however,  is  the  importance  of 
the  effort  being  made  by  the  Council  to  see  Senate  President  Maurice  A.  Donahue 
through  to  victory  in  the  September  15  primary.  As  pointed  out  in  the  February 
issue  of  our  Newsletter,  after  the  Governor's  veto  on  our  Lockout  bill:  "No  other 
legislative  event  this  year  could  demonstrate  more  clearly  what  organized  labor  must 
do.  Not  only  must  organized  labor  in  Massachusetts  go  all  out  in  the  next  election 
to  make  sure  that  every  true-blue  Democrat  keeps  his  seat  in  either  branch  of  the 
Legislature  but  a  concerted  effort  must  be  made  to  put  a  true  friend  of  labor  in  the 
front  office.  There  is  no  other  way  to  get  top-priority  bills,  such  as  the  Lockout  bill, 
enacted  into  law." 

In  closing  I  want  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  all  who  have  cooperated  with 
us  and  who  answered  the  call  to  testify  at  hearings  to  enable  us  to  give  our  best  in 
the  crucial  legislative  battles  of  the  past  year.  We  trust  that  the  same  cooperation 
and  assistance  will  continue  in  the  year  ahead. 


COMMENT  ON  LEGISLATIVE  PROCESSES 

By:  Al  Clifton,  Consultant 

Each  year  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO,  files  bills  with  the 
Legislature.  Most  of  these  bills  are  designed  to  extend,  improve  or  correct  existing 
laws  that  are  of  interest  and  concern  to  labor.  Many  other  bills  covering  the  same 
matters  are  filed  by  other  groups  seeking  to  achieve  the  same  ends,  for  the  most 
part,  as  our  State  Labor  Council. 

Such  bills,  ostensibly  filed  to  improve  laws  of  concern  to  labor,  have  to  be  care- 
fully examined  —  for  while  they  are  always  proposed  with  good  intentions,  they  could 
have  a  detrimental  effect  if  not  properly  drafted.  Therefore,  the  first  task  of  the 
Council's  Legislative  Department  is  to  detect  proposals  that  could  turn  out  to  be 
detrimental  and  to  work  for  their  defeat. 

It  would  be  desirable  that  our  affiliated  unions  and  their  members  had  a  wider 
knowledge  of  the  Chapters  of  our  General  Laws  which  directiy  affect  working  men 
and  women  and  under  which  unions  are  able  to  function  effectively.  This  com- 
mentary is  intended  to  give  some  idea  of  the  stake  labor  has  in  legislation  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts. 

Labor  in  Massachusetts  has  considerable  interest  in  legislation  —  and  it  is  well 
to  realize  this  and  to  have  some  idea  of  the  great  amount  of  work  that  comes  before 
each  yearly  session  of  our  Legislature. 

On  August  3rd  the  Bulletin  of  Committee  Work  No.  22  listed  7,591  matters  that 
came  before  the  1970  session  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Court  (our  Legislature) 
up  to  that  date.  Six  thousand  and  thirty-five  (6,035)  were  House  documents  and 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-six  (1,556)  were  Senate  documents.  Before  the 
session  of  the  General  Court  ends,  redrafts  of  bills  and  possibly  some  new  legislation 
introduced  will  add  some  more  to  the  total. 

Massachusetts  citizens  enjoy  a  valuable  right,  the  right  of  free  petition.  Anyone 
can  file  a  bill  and  the  bill  is  printed  and  given  a  hearing.  Our  system  for  introduction 
of  legislation  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country  —  possibly  the  best.  Many  other  states 
have  methods  for  screening  and  sidetracking  bills. 

Under  our  procedure,  sometimes  after  battles  lasting  several  years,  proposals  that 
were  ridiculed  when  originally  introduced,  that  were  subjected  to  smear  propaganda, 
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have  become  law  when  their  merit  became  apparent.  Many  sections  of  our  law  which 
are  of  great  benefit  to  the  working  men  and  women  of  Massachusetts  might  have  been 
indefinitely  delayed  or  not  enacted  at  all  if  it  were  not  for  the  liberal  procedures  we 
have  in  this  state  for  introduction  and  action  on  proposed  legislation. 

Under  the  general  classification  of  labor  law  we  have  fourteen  (14)  Chapters 
of  the  General  Law: 

Chapter  149     —  Labor  and  Industries 

Chapter  150     —  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  of  Industrial  Disputes 

Chapter  1 50A  —  Labor  Relations 

Chapter  150B  —  Peaceful  Settlement  of  Industrial  Disputes  Dangerous  to  Public 

Health  and  Safety 
Chapter  1 50C  —  Collective  Bargaining  Agreement  to  Arbitrate 
Chapter  1 50D  —  Registration  of  Labor  Replacements  or  Strikebreakers 
Chapter  151     —  Minimum  Fair  Wages 
Chapter  151 A  —  Employment  Security 
Chapter  151B  —  Unlawful    Discrimination    Against    Race,    Color,    Religious 

Creed,  National  Origin  or  Ancestry 
Chapter  151C  —  Fair  Educational  Practices 
Chapter  151D  —  Health,  Welfare  and  Retirement  Funds 
Chapter  152     —  Workmen's  Compensation 
Chapter  153     —  Liability  of  Employers  to  Employees  for  Injuries  not  Resulting 

in  Death 
Chapter  154     —  Assignment  of  Wages. 

Of  the  foregoing  the  Employment  Security  Act,  Chapter  151  A,  under  which 
unemployment  compensation  is  paid,  is  the  best  known  to  workers.  Next  is  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  Chapter  1 52,  under  which  compensation  is  provided 
for  injuries  sustained  on  the  job. 

However,  Chapter  149,  Labor  and  Industries,  with  over  three  hundred  (300) 
sections,  covers  a  wide  range  of  subjects  concerning  working  men  and  women  and 
their  employment.  One  interesting  section  of  this  chapter  is  Section  148,  entitled 
"Weekly  Payment  of  Wages."  Few  people  today  realize  that  thousands  of  workers 
were  once  paid  monthly  by  their  employers,  up  until  a  period  ardund  the  First  World 
War  —  and  that  wages  were  sometimes  withheld  for  varying  periods,  in  some  instances 
for  more  than  a  month.  Section  148  corrected  such  abuses  and  Sections  149  and  150 
provided  for  enforcement  of  Section  148.  Copies  of  Chapter  149  of  the  General  Laws 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries,  State  Office  Building, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Sections  —  and  even  some  of  the  Chapters  —  of  the  General  Laws  which  are  of 
interest  to  labor  have  been  challenged  in  the  Courts.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
Chapters  149, 151 A  and  152.  Therefore  it  is  good  practice,  if  a  case  is  important,  to 
get  to  know  what  the  courts  have  ruled  on  the  sections  or  chapter  governing  the 
subject.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  comparison  between  a  law 
in  Massachusetts  and  a  similar  law  in  another  state.  The  true  test  is  how  do  the  laws 
in  other  states  as  interpreted  by  their  courts  compare  with  our  law  as  interpreted 
by  our  courts. 

Chapters  212  and  214  each  have  a  section  of  great  importance  to  labor  but  they 
are  not  as  well  known  as  they  should  be.  Sub-section  4  of  Section  9A  of  Chapter  214 
of  the  General  Laws  has  only  six  lines  —  but  bills  to  delete  these  six  lines  are  filed  by 
employers  at  every  session  of  the  Legislature.  Two  bills  were  filed  this  year,  House 
No.  1609  and  House  No.  2643.    We  opposed  both  bills  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
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mittee,  which  gave  them  an  adverse  report  that  was  accepted  by  the  House  on  May  7, 
killing  them  for  this  year. 

House  No.  2643  called  for  an  out  and  out  deletion  of  sub-section  4  of  Section  9A 
of  Chapter  214  and  the  addition  of  language  designed  to  make  the  loss  of  this  sub- 
section more  dangerous  to  unions.  House  No.  1609  had  a  different  approach.  It 
called  for  an  investigation  by  the  Judicial  Council  of  deleting  sub-section  4  and 
inserting  a  new  sub-section  to  Section  9 A  of  Chapter  214,  which  could  have  sub- 
jected unions  to  expensive  litigation,  with  the  possibility  of  additional  costs  being 
levied  against  them.  This  resolve  was  an  attempt  to  get  a  favorable  opinion  of  the 
Judicial  Council  to  back  the  onslaughts  against  the  laws  that  now  protect  unions 
against  injunctions  during  a  labor  dispute. 

Another  bill,  House  No.  2642,  would  have  added  a  new  sub-section  7  to  Sec- 
tion 9A  of  Chapter  214  of  the  General  Laws  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  unions  to 
litigation  and  possible  assessment  of  costs  when  an  injunction  was  denied  during  a 
labor  dispute  and  that  denial  was  later  reversed.  House  No.  2642  was  given  an 
adverse  report  which  the  House  accepted  on  May  7. 

Let  me  mention  here  also  Section  30  of  Chapter  212,  which  provides  that 
injunction  cases  rising  out  of  a  labor  dispute  shall  be  heard  by  a  panel  of  three 
judges.  Section  30  became  law  rather  recently,  October  15,  1959.  It  is  a  valuable 
protection  for  unions  involved  in  labor  disputes. 

As  times  change  existing  laws  have  to  be  amended  to  meet  changed  conditions 
and  sometimes  even  new  chapters  are  required  to  deal  with  major  changes. 

The  growth  of  health,  welfare  and  retirement  funds  is  an  example.  Chapter  1 51D 
dealing  with  this  subject  is  of  recent  origin.  It  was  enacted  in  1957  and  was  com- 
pletely revamped  in  1958.  It  provides  for  supervision  of  these  funds,  most  of  which 
are  union  negotiated.  This  Chapter  will  continue  to  be  subject  to  amendment  as 
such  funds  grow  and  more  is  learned  about  their  operation. 

This  year  the  Health,  Welfare  and  Retirement  Board  had  eight  recommendations 
filed  with  the  Legislature. 

Everyone  today,  with  rare  exceptions,  agree  with  and  realize  the  need  for  a 
Minimum  Wage  law.  Chapter  151  of  the  General  Laws,  dealing  with  minimum 
wages,  was  enacted  prior  to  1937  and  was  completely  amended  in  1947.  Every  year 
since  then  it  has  been  improved  mainly  by  increases  in  the  minimum  rate. 

Chapter  150D,  entitled  Registration  of  Labor  Replacements  or  Strikebreakers, 
was  repealed  by  Section  1  of  Chapter  448,  Acts  of  1969  —  but  professional  strike- 
breakers are  barred  from  operating  in  this  state  by  Section  22A  of  Chapter  149  of 
the  General  Laws. 

Another  Chapter  of  recent  origin  which  is  necessary  to  meet  changed  conditions 
in  Labor  Relations  is  Chapter  150C,  entitled  "Collective  Bargaining  Agreements  to 
Arbitrate."  Under  union-management  contracts  a  trend  developed  to  have  disputes 
that  could  not  be  settled  by  the  parties  involved  sent  to  arbitration.  It  soon  became 
apparent  that  there  would  be  need  for  a  law.  First,  if  a  union  contract  provided  for 
arbitration  in  case  of  an  impasse,  then  a  dispute  should  be  sent  to  arbitration.  Second, 
when  a  award  was  made,  it  should  be  carried  out.  Chapter  546  of  1959  enacted 
Chapter  150C,  which  provides  the  machinery  to  effect  the  purposes  for  which  arbitra- 
tion became  a  part  of  labor-management  contracts. 

Chapter  150A  of  the  General  Laws,  entitled  "Labor  Relations,"  was  enacted  in 
1 937.  Its  purpose  was  to  provide  for  employees  who  did  not  come  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  an  agency  operating  along  lines  similar  to  the  National 
Board.  The  Commission,  or  Board,  established  by  Chapter  150A,  handles  "unfair 
labor  practices"  and  questions  relating  to  certification  of  bargaining  agent  for 
employees,  namely  a  union. 
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Chapter  150B,  entitled  "Peaceful  Settlement  of  Industrial  Disputes  Dangerous 
to  Public  Health  and  Safety"  is  of  special  interest  to  unions  engaged  in  the  distribution 
of  food,  fuel,  water,  electric  light  and  power,  gas  and  hospital  and  medical  services. 
It  restricts  union  in  these  occupations  in  regard  to  strikes.  And,  if  strikes  do  occur, 
it  gives  the  Governor  considerable  authority  to  deal  with  the  situation. 

Chapter  150,  entitled  "Conciliation  and  Arbitration  of  Industrial  Disputes," 
was  enacted  at  some  time  prior  to  1900.  It  set  up  a  Board  of  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  within  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries.  There  is  little  or  no 
authority  given  this  Board  to  make  it  effective  in  labor  disputes. 

Chapter  151,  entitled  "Unlawful  Discrimination  Against  Race,  Color,  Religious 
Creed,  National  Origin  or  Ancestry,"  sets  up  a  Commission  to  deal  with  discrimina- 
tion in  any  of  the  above  categories.  It  applies  to  housing,  rental  and  sale  of  property, 
employers,  Employment  Agencies,  unions,  insurance  and  bonding  agencies  and 
persons  granting  mortgages. 

This  Commission  set  up  under  Chapter  151C  also  has  jurisdiction  over  Chapter 
151C  of  the  General  Laws,  entitled  "Fair  Educational  Practices,"  which  applies  to 
all  types  of  educational  facilities. 

The  purpose  of  the  foregoing  comments  is  to  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
laws  that  concerns  working  men  and  women  and  unions  —  and  to  point  out  that 
from  year  to  year  there  is  need  for  improvement  —  especially  to  meet  changed 
conditions. 

I  would  add  that  the  forces  that  would  like  to  curb  much  of  the  law  that  is  bene- 
ficial to  workers  are  constantly  waiting  to  impose  restrictions  that  will  weaken  unions 
and  render  them  unable  to  function  effectively.  Well  fortified  financially,  these  anti- 
labor  forces  watch  and  wait.  Labor  has  dealt  with  their  attacks  successfully  in  the 
past.  We  defeated  a  recodification  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  a  few  years 
ago.  Each  year  we  find  ourselves  having  to  work  for  the  defeat  of  bills  designed  to 
weaken  a  labor  law  that  restricts  the  use  of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes.  It  is  not  too 
many  years  ago  that  we  had  to  defeat  a  referendum  that  would  have  seriously  and 
adversely  affected  the  labor  movement  in  this  State. 

Much  more  could  be  written  on  this  subject  —  but  what  we  have  said  here 
should  make  everyone  realize  the  importance  of  every  worker  making  an  effort  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  laws  that  protect  him  or  her  as  an  employee.  Many  injustices 
are  still  committed  by  employers  who  risk  the  chance  in  the  hope  that  his  employee 
is  not  too  well  acquainted  with  the  laws  that  protect  him  or  her. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COPE  DEPARTMENT 

By:  John  A.  Callahan,  Director 

Statistics  given  by  National  COPE  Director  Alexander  E.  Barkan  relating  to  voter 
registration  sounded  a  note  of  warning  and  revealed  an  urgent  necessity  for  a  program 
of  voter  identification. 

After  approval  by  the  State  Council,  the  format  for  such  a  program  was  discussed 
with  Region  One  COPE  Director  Henry  Murray  and  Ruth  Columbo,  W.A.D.,  and 
a  program  of  voter  identification  was  launched  here  in  Massachusetts.  We  received 
permission  from  St.  Mary's  High  School  in  Lawrence  and  approximately  twenty-five 
junior  and  seniors  were  assigned  to  work  with  us  on  the  program. 

Lists  of  memberships  from  Internationals  were  received  and  the  students  began 
the  task  of  separating  on  these  lists  the  registered  voters  from  those  eligible  to  vote 
but  not  yet  registered.   Secretary  of  State  F.  X.  Davoren  had  written  to  the  city  and 
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town  clerks  requesting  their  cooperation  in  supplying  voting  lists  and  it  should  be 
recorded  that  all  clerks  proved  most  cooperative. 

Connecticut  has  a  similar  program  in  operation  at  this  time  and  a  visit  to  inspect 
and  study  their  operation  was  most  informative. 

The  first  phase  of  the  program  is  being  conducted  in  the  industrial  cities  and 
initial  reports  would  indicate  that  a  most  extensive  registration  drive  must  be  con- 
ducted within  our  own  membership. 

As  this  report  is  being  written,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  move  our  base  of 
operation  from  St.  Mary's  High  School  to  other  quarters.  The  TWUA  office  in 
Lawrence  offered  us  space  at  the  Joint  Board  office  on  Essex  Street  in  Lawrence  and 
the  COPE  Committee  is  sincerely  appreciative.  What  could  have  been  a  serious 
disruption  of  the  program  was  averted  by  the  generosity  of  TWUA  Joint  Board 
Director  Al  Hodgman  and  Business  Agent  Ralph  Arivella. 

Target  date  for  completion  of  the  program  is  August  15th  and  we  hope  to  have 
processed  approximately  100,000  names  by  that  time. 

The  program  serves  a  dual  purpose  in  that  we  not  only  do  a  voter  identification 
but  also  acquire  a  card  file  that  includes  names,  addresses,  zip  code,  telephone  num- 
ber, and  ward  precinct  and  party  designation  of  our  registered  members. 

On  Saturday,  September  27th,  I  attended  with  the  officers  of  the  Council  the 
first  of  several  regional  seminars  held  by  the  Central  Labor  Unions  throughout  the 
State.  The  Holyoke  Conference  was  a  cooperative  venture  by  the  Community 
Services  and  the  Central  Labor  Union  acting  as  host  and  was  most  interesting  and 
informative. 

During  the  holiday  season  a  luncheon  was  conducted  for  the  Mass.  Congressional 
delegation.  All  Congressmen  were  given  an  opportunity  to  address  the  Council  and 
subject  matters  ranging  from  politics  to  Viet  Nam  to  imports  were  discussed.  This  was 
a  most  interesting  program  and  should  be  an  annual  function  with  the  Congressional 
delegation. 

Gompers-Murray  Dinner 

The  biennial  Gompers-Murray  Dinner  was  conducted  on  May  9th  with 
Congressman  Michael  J.  Harrington  as  guest  speaker.  Harrington  whose  candidacy 
was  endorsed  by  the  Council  was  a  most  interesting  speaker  whose  message  was  well 
received.  Monetary  wise,  the  dinner  was  a  success  but  greater  participation  by  local 
unions  numerically  would  greatly  improve  the  program.  Not  only  do  we  pay  tribute 
to  two  gallant  past  leaders,  but  monies  received  from  the  dinner  help  defray  campaign 
expenses  in  the  fall  elections. 

The  COPE  regional  conference  was  held  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  on  May  11th 
and  proved  the  most  successful  in  many  years.  The  keynote  stressed  by  Alexander 
Barkan  was  registration  and  the  necessity  for  active  participation  by  union  members 
in  forthcoming  elections.  On  April  15th,  I  visited  with  Local  1500,  I.B.E.W.  to 
assist  in  coordinating  their  COPE  program  and  to  have  a  thorough  discussion  of  the 
important  impact  of  imports  on  electronics  and  related  fields.  The  great  impact  on 
all  industrial  jobs  in  Massachusetts  is  of  a  most  serious  nature  and  deserves  top  priority 
of  the  Massachusetts  Congressional  delegation  in  addressing  themselves  to  ways  and 
means  of  correcting  this  condition. 

Other  meetings  that  necessitated  my  attendance  were  conducted  by  Mass. 
Building  and  Construction  Trade,  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  Amalgamated 
Meat  Cutter,  U.T.W.A.,  I.B.E.W.,  North  Shore  Labor  Council,  Pioneer  Valley 
Labor  Council,  Norfolk  Labor  Council  and  Mass.  Bricklayers.  I  also  met  with 
Newton  High  School  students  and  a  foreign  delegation  from  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Finally,  the  unprecedented  endorsement  of  Senator  Maurice  A.  Donahue  in  the 
primary  contest  for  Governor  was  most  deserving.  His  100%  labor  record,  his  under- 
standing and  concern  for  working  people,  his  sympathy  and  positive  action  on  liberal 
and  progressive  labor  legislation  makes  it  imperative  that  labor  work  untiringly  for 
his  election.  As  you  read  this,  primary  day  is  just  a  few  days  away  and  a  special 
effort  on  your  part  can  and  will  insure  Donahue  victory. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT 

Education  1970 

The  untimely  death  of  Frank  Lavigne,  late  director  of  Education  and  Research, 
created  a  void  in  the  Council,  most  difficult  to  fill.  The  high  school  scholarship  pro- 
gram and  the  Harvard  Trade  Union  Fellowship  under  the  guidance  and  direction 
of  Director  Lavigne  progressed  to  the  point  where  they  are  considered  two  of  the 
finest  labor  programs  throughout  the  country. 

With  the  assistance  of  all  office  personnel  and  the  same  format  for  the  program, 
notification  was  forwarded  to  all  high  schools  of  the  announcement  date  for  the 
examination. 

As  in  the  past,  40  point  value  was  given  for  the  essay  question: 

Essay  Question  —  Value  40  Points 

Discuss  the  following  subject  —  Approximately  500  words 
Public  Employees  and  Their  Rights 

Public  employees  do  have  the  right  to  collective  bargaining.  They  do  not  have 
the  right  to  strike.  Should  employees  whose  jobs  have  a  bearing  on  the  daily  lives  of 
the  general  public  have  this  right  to  strike?  A  strike  by  policemen,  fire  fighters, 
teachers,  postal  employees  (to  name  a  few)  could  have  a  profound  and  adverse  effect 
upon  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  citizenry.  What  fair  limitations,  if  any,  can  be 
imposed  upon  these  workers  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  public?  Keep  in  mind  that 
they,  too,  have  rights  which  should  not  be  denied  them  because  of  the  nature  of 
their  work. 

Twenty  points  for  the  arbitration  problem: 

Arbitration  —  Value  20  Points 

The  Case  of  the  Struck-Out  Pay 

Jack  Jones,  a  die  maker  in  a  machine  tool  plant,  called  his  foreman  to  report 
that  he  would  be  absent  for  three  days  because  of  a  death  in  his  family.  In  accordance 
with  the  union  contract  and  plant  practice,  Jack  was  granted  three  days'  leave,  for 
which  he  expected  to  be  paid. 

A  few  hours  later,  an  unauthorized  walkout  took  place  in  the  shop,  causing  a 
complete  shutdown  for  a  week.  Under  the  circumstances,  management  refused  to 
pay  Jack  for  the  three  days.    The  union  immediately  filed  a  grievance. 

"The  collective  bargaining  pact  provides  for  three  days'  pay  only  when  absence 
from  work  is  caused  solely  by  death  in  the  family,"  the  plant  manager  claimed.  "You 
didn't  lose  any  money  by  your  absence  to  attend  the  funeral  because  the  strike  would 
have  prevented  you  from  working  anyway.  Maybe  you're  entitled  to  a  few  hours' 
pay  up  to  the  time  the  strike  began,  but  that's  all." 

Eventually  the  case  went  to  arbitration.  You  were  named  arbitrator.  How 
would  you  rule? 
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CAUTION:  Arbitrators  might  rule  differently  in  apparently  similar  cases. 
Arbitrators  do  not  follow  precedents.  Each  case  is  decided  on  the  basis  of  the  contract, 
evidence,  past  practice  and  other  facts  involved.  (Judges  will  consider  arguments 
offered  in  defense  of  your  decision.) 

Two  Other  Sections  —  Value  40  Points 

Twenty  point  value  for  matching  questions  and  twenty  point  value  for  multiple 
choice  questions. 

The  success  of  the  program  both  in  total  value,  awards,  and  student  participation 
is  a  tribute  to  the  late  Director  Lavigne  for  his  untiring  efforts  in  student  labor 
education. 

To  further  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Frank  Lavigne  the  Massachusetts  State 
Labor  Council  established  the  $1,000  Frank  E.  Lavigne  Memorial  Scholarship  pro- 
gram in  recognition  for  a  job  well  done. 

Approximate  student  participation     3,800. 
High  School  participation     305. 
Value  of  awards  approximately     $15,500. 

The  following  were  students  selected  as  top  winners  of  the  awards. 
John  F.  Kennedy  — $1,000.00 

Richard  F.  O'Brien  —  Lynn  English  High  School 
7  Lloyd  Terrace 
Lynn,  Mass. 
Francis  E.  Lavigne  Memorial  Award  —  $1,000.00 
Janice  Liva  —  Chelmsford  High  School 
7  Moonbeam  Avenue 
Chelmsford,  Mass. 
Mass.  State  Labor  Council  Award  —  $500.00 

Audrey  Burchell  —  Braintree  High  School 
160  Weston  Ave. 
Braintree,  Mass. 
Mass.  Building  &  Construction  Trades  Council  —  $500.00     (Boy) 
William  J.  Flynn  —  Holyoke  Catholic  High  School 
159  Essex  St. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
Mass.  Building  &  Construction  Trades  Council  —  $500.00     (Girl) 
Shirley  Evelyn  Lappi  —  Sacred  Heart  Academy,  Worcester 
44  Sierra  Road 
Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

The  judges,  Father  Mortimer  Gavin,  Atty.  John  Regan,  Prof.  Joseph  O'Donnell, 
Vice  President  Joseph  Sullivan,  Regional  Director  Franklin  Murphy  and  John 
O'Malley  are  deserving  of  our  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  for  their  cooperation. 

Harvard  Trade  Union  Fellowship  Program 

The  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council  will  again  this  year  as  in  the  past 
cooperate  in  conducting  the  trade  union  fellowship  program  at  Harvard. 
Applications  must  be  submitted  prior  to  August  12,  1970  to: 

Attention  JOHN  A.  CALLAHAN,  COPE  Director 

Department  of  Education  and  Research 

Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO 

6  Beacon  Street,  Suite  720 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02108 
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Some  fifty-three  trade  unions  have  been  the  recipients  of  this  award  over  the 
years  and  the  1969-1970  graduates  were: 
John  S.  Connery,  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paper  Hangers  of 

America,  Local  402,  Boston. 
James  A.  Mahoney,  Vice  President  Local  648  of  the  American  Federation  of  State, 

County  and  Municipal  Employees,  representing  employees  of  the  Employment 

Security  Office,  Worcester. 

For  the  information  of  members  who  may  not  be  fully  informed  about  the 
program  or  the  manner  to  apply  for  consideration,  I  submit  the  following: 

Fellowship  Awards 

The  Robert  J.  Watt  Fellowship 
Established  as  a  permanent  yearly  fellowship  at  the  61st  Convention  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Federation  of  Labor  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Robert  J.  Watt,  former 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Federation,  who  urged  the  establishment  at  Harvard 
University  of  a  program  for  the  training  of  trade  unionists  in  administrative  and 
executive  fields  which  eventually  culminated  in  the  establishment  of  the  Harvard 
Trade  Union  Program.  This  fellowship  will  be  awarded  to  a  Trade  Unionist  attend- 
ing the  Fall  Session  of  the  Program  commencing  September,  1970. 

Harvard  Trade  Union  Alumni 
Memorial  Fellowship 
Dedicated  to  the  memory  of  outstanding  leaders  of  the  trade  union  movement 
in  Massachusetts  who  believed  in  training  the  leadership  of  local  unions,  that  they 
in  turn  would  enlighten  the  membership  of  their  organizations.  The  recipient  of  this 
Fellowship  will  attend  the  Spring  session  of  the  Harvard  Trade  Union  Program 
commencing  in  February  1971. 

Value  of  Fellowships 
The  fellowships  are  equal  in  value  and  opportunity.    Recipients  of  each  fellow- 
ship receive  an  honorarium  of  $2500  to  cover  expenses  of  tuition,  meals,  books, 
medical  and  other  required  fees.    The  remainder  will  offset,  in  part,  loss  of  wages 
during  the  13-week  period  that  the  fellow  is  in  attendance  at  Harvard  University. 

The  Purpose  of  the  Program 
is  to  extend  to  trade  unionists  the  same  basic  type  of  training  for  administrative 
responsibility  which  is  available  to  men  in  public  service  and  private  industry. 

Outline  of  Trade  Union  Course 

Problems  in  Labor  Relations 

Economic  Analysis 

Labor  Law  and  Arbitration 

Trade  Union  Administration  Organization  and  Contemporary  Problems 

Seminars  on  Negotiation  and  Mediation 

American  Labor  History  and  International  Labor  Affairs 

Public  Speaking  and  Parliamentary  Procedure 

Collective  Bargaining  Seminars 
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For  information  relative  to  the  course  write  or  call: 
JOSEPH  P.  O'DONNELL,  Executive  Director 
Harvard  University  Trade  Union  Program 
Sherman  Hall 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02163 
KIrkland  7-9800,  Extension  468. 

Who  May  Apply 

Every  Trade  Unionist  is  offered  the  opportunity  to  qualify  for  the  training 
offered  in  the  fellowship  program  provided  that  he  or  she  is  a  member  of  a  local 
union  affiliated  and  in  good  standing  with  the  Mass.  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO. 
No  specific  educational  qualifications  are  required.  The  University  is  primarily 
interested  in  having  the  unions  send  men  and  women  of  intelligence  and  practical 
experience,  who  are  dedicated  to  the  labor  movement  and  who  expect  to  spend 
their  careers  in  its  service. 

How  to  Apply 

(a)  Applicants  shall  prepare  a  paper  summarizing  their  background  and 
experience  in  the  Trade  Union  Movement. 

(b)  Applicants  must  designate  the  manner  in  which  they  intend  to  apply  the 
training  received. 

(c)  Application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the  Local 
Union  or  Central  Body  in  which  the  participant  is  a  member  or  delegate  in 
good  standing. 

(d)  Each  applicant  must  appear  before  the  Advisory  Board  for  a  personal 
interview.  The  personal  interview  will  be  held  by  the  Advisory  Board  at  a 
date  to  be  established  between  (August  17  and  August  21,  1970)  for  this 
term  only. 

For  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  duties  incumbent  upon  me  I  express  my  sincere 
appreciation  to  Directors  of  the  respective  departments. 

The  officers  of  the  Council  have  been  most  cooperative  and  a  special  thank  you 
to  the  office  staff  for  assistance,  cooperation  and  understanding. 

John  A.  Callahan,  COPE  Director 
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REPORT  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

By:  Gerard  Kable,  Director 

In  the  January,  1 969,  issues  of  the  Newsletter,  President  Camelio  announced  that, 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  Eleventh  Convention,  this  official  organ  of  the 
State  Labor  Council  would  henceforth  be  published  monthly  and  that  its  circulation 
would  be  expanded  to  include  all  officers,  trustees  and  stewards  of  all  affiliated  local 
unions,  making  its  potential  circulation  a  possible  25,000  to  30,000. 

Last  year  a  contest  for  the  leadership  of  the  Council  had  developed  some  months 
prior  to  the  Convention  and,  as  in  all  contests,  contestants  look  around  for  issues  that 
can  be  worked  up  into  a  controversy  that  can  be  used  as  justification  for  their  en- 
gaging in  the  battle. 

The  opposition  to  the  present  leadership,  for  reasons  perhaps  known  only  to 
themselves  and  to  this  writer,  decided  to  spread  the  word  around  that  the  Council's 
Newsletter  was  a  waste  of  money. 

Although  this  criticism  did  not  lead  them  to  victory,  we  decided  nevertheless  to 
get  an  opinion  from  the  readers  of  the  Newsletter  and  printed  an  appeal  for  comments 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  Convention. 

Of  the  responses  we  received,  three  were  in  agreement  with  our  politico-critics. 
One  simply  said  that  the  publication  "stinks"  —  but  as  the  writer  of  this  blunt  com- 
ment did  not  have  the  courtesy  to  affix  his  signature,  we  simply  put  it  in  our  crackpot- 
communications  basket.  Another,  simply  signed  Joe,  left  us  a  little  confused.  After 
stating  that  the  Newsletter  "is  lousy,"  it  concluded  that  it  should  come  out  monthly 
and  that  there  should  be  more  pages  of  news. 

The  third  was  James  J.  Conely,  Secretary  of  Boston  Electrotyper's  Union  No.  11. 
He  wrote  us  three  lengthy  letters  frankly  expressing  his  criticism  not  only  of  the  News- 
letter but  of  other  aspects  of  the  Council's  work.  His  deserved  careful  attention  and 
serious  consideration.  We  could  not  ignore  some  of  the  valid  points  he  made  as  the 
way  he  writes  left  no  doubt  that  he  can  also  read. 

The  overwhelming  volume  of  comments,  however,  made  it  clear  that  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Newsletter  is  not  considered  a  waste  of  money  by  the  vast  majority  of  its 
readers  —  and  we  want  to  express  our  gratitude  to  such  respected  trade  unionists  who 
took  the  time  to  send  in  comments  as  Louis  Govoni,  President  of  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
Workers  No.  277;  John  F.  O'Connor,  President  of  Local  116  of  the  Hotel  and  Res- 
taurant Workers  in  Chicopee;  Albert  M.  Lutat,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  Bicycle 
Workers  Union  No.  20291  in  Westfield;  Dante  L.  Gattoni,  Recording  Secretary  of 
Local  885  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  in  Woburn;  Armand 
Pacheco,  President  of  Local  96  of  the  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants  Union  of  New 
Bedford;  Brother  George  Chauvin  of  Webster;  Brother  Lester  R.  Holland  of  Boston; 
Brother  Salvatore  W.  Toro;  Chief  Stewart  Don  Mosher  of  Local  1242  of  Council  41 ; 
Brother  Robert  R.  Beauregard,  Sr.,  of  Somerset,  and  all  the  others. 

Don  Mosher  wrote:  "No  written  word  in  behalf  of  labor  and  humanity  is  ever  a 
waste  of  money,  effort  or  anything  —  too  many  people  use  the  oldest  excuse  of  all  — 
T  didn't  know.'" 

Brother  Lester  Holland,  a  lineotype  operator,  wrote:  "I  think  the  AFL-CIONews- 
letter  is  one  of  the  finest  labor  publications  I  have  seen.  We  certainly  cannot  get  any 
unslanted  labor  news  in  the  newspapers  or  news  magazines.  I  think  any  attempt  to 
short-circuit  the  Newsletter  is  very  short-sighted." 

We  have  brought  this  to  your  attention  in  the  hope  that  if  you  have  any  locals 
which  have  not  sent  in  the  names  of  their  officers  for  our  Newsletter  mailing  you  will 
see  to  it  that  it's  done  following  this  Convention.  We  still  have  room  for  a  few  critics  — 
but  much  more  room  for  those  who  can  appreciate  our  efforts. 
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LABOR  LAW  DEVELOPMENTS  DURING  PAST  YEAR 

By:  Robert  M.  Segal,  Counsel 

1.  Introduction 

Labor  law  developments  during  the  past  year  were  again  focused  in  the  federal 
field.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  handed  down  several  major  labor  law  decisions  while 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  decided  three  labor  matters;  to  date 
only  a  few  legislative  measures  have  been  enacted.  On  a  federal  legislative  level,  a 
labor  law  enacted  last  year  amended  the  Taft-Hartley  Law  to  permit  employer  con- 
tributions to  union-management  day  care  centers  and  college  scholarship  programs 
for  children  of  employees;  the  new  legislation  does  not  require  an  employer  to  bargain 
on  child  care  or  scholarship  contributions;  and  it  would  not  be  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice for  him  not  to  do  so;  but  if  these  benefits  are  in  fact  negotiated,  employer  con- 
tributions can  be  used  to  finance  the  programs  under  a  joint  union-management 
trusteeship. 

Additionally,  effective  July  1,  1970,  a  Federal  law  limited  garnishments  of  earn- 
ing to  the  lesser  of  25  percent  of  earnings  after  deductions  required  by  law,  or  the 
amount  by  which  the  earnings  after  deductions  required  by  law  exceeds  $48  per 
week  at  the  current  minimum  hourly  wage.  This  restriction  also  applies  to  periodic 
payments  made  pursuant  to  a  pension  or  retirement  plan.  This  Federal  law  will  not 
affect  any  state  law  which  provides  for  greater  restrictions.  Massachusetts  law,  effec- 
tive January  1,  1970,  provides  that  only  that  amount  above  $80  in  wages  or  $40  in 
pension  payment  can  be  garnished.  Thus,  Massachusetts  Law,  having  never  set  a 
limit  on  the  amount  to  be  garnished  but  only  that  amount  which  could  not  be  attached 
will  also  be  affected.  Effectively,  the  Federal  law  in  conjunction  with  Massachusetts 
law  will  mean  that  at  least  $80  of  earnings  will  be  protected  every  week  with  a  limit 
of  25  percent  of  earnings  to  be  garnished.    Pension  payments  are  also  protected. 

2.  U.S.  Supreme  Court 

In  a  recent  important  case  handed  down  in  June  1,  1970,  the  Court  in  Boys 
Market  Inc.  v.  Retail  Clerk's  Union,  Local  770,  74  LRRM  2257,  held  that  the  employer 
can  obtain  an  injunction  as  well  as  damages  in  the  federal  court  against  a  union 
which  breaches  its  no  strike  clause  during  the  term  of  its  labor  agreement  where  the 
grievance  involved  is  subject  to  arbitration  under  the  contract.  In  effect,  this  decision 
overrules  the  earlier  decision  in  Sinclair  Refining  Co.  v.  Atkinson,  370  U.S.  195  (1962) 
and  now  permits  private  employers  to  sue  not  only  for  damages  but  also  for  injunc- 
tions in  the  federal  courts  when  a  union  resorts  to  a  strike  during  the  term  of  its 
labor  contract  instead  of  using  the  grievance  and  arbitration  procedure  in  its  contract. 

The  following  week,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  Co.  v. 
Locomotive  Engineers,  74  LRRM  2321  (June  8,  1970),  held  that  a  federal  court  in- 
junction enjoining  a  railroad  from  invoking  state  court  injunctions  prohibiting  certain 
picketing  by  the  union  must  be  vacated  as  improper  under  the  Federal  Anti-Injunc- 
tion Act  of  1793.  The  railroad,  after  unsuccessfully  seeking  an  anti-picketing  in- 
junction in  Federal  court,  had  obtained  an  injunction  in  the  state  court.  The  union 
then  convinced  the  Federal  court  that,  in  order  to  protect  its  federally  protected 
right  to  picket,  it  would  enjoin  enforcement  of  the  state  court  injunction.  The  Federal 
court  agree,  and  this  ruling  led  to  the  decision  handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Court  also  handed  down  several  decisions  involving  the  NLRB.  In  NLRB  v. 
Raytheon,  74  LRRM  2177  (May  18,  1970),  the  Board  sought  to  have  a  hearing  on  its 
petition  for  enforcement  of  a  cease-and-desist  order  forbidding  certain  pre-election 
conduct  of  the  company  found  to  be  in  violation  of  the  Act.    The  Court  of  Appeals 
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dismissed  the  petition  in  view  of  the  fact  that  another  election  had  been  held  and  the 
results  certified  by  the  Board.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  employees  cannot  be  denied  the  protection  of  the  possible  enforce- 
ment order  and  its  safeguards  of  possible  contempt  proceedings,  in  the  absence  of  a 
decision  on  the  merits.  Any  defense  that  the  employer  has  that  its  subsequent 
behavior  was  beyond  reproach  goes  to  the  merits  of  granting  the  order  and  should 
not  bar  the  petition. 

In  ILA,  Local  1416  v.  Ariadne  Shipping,  73  LRRM  2625  (March  9,  1970),  the 
Court  ruled  that  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  preempts  state  jurisdiction  to 
enjoin  peaceful  picketing  protesting  substandard  wages  paid  by  foreign-flag  vessels  to 
American  longshoremen  working  in  American  ports.  Since  the  dispute  centered  on 
wages  to  be  paid  American  residents  and  the  American  residents  were  not  members  of 
the  crew  but  rather  were  doing  casual  longshore  work,  there  was  no  possibility  that 
American  law,  when  applied  by  the  Board,  would  threaten  interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  foreign-flag  ships  and,  thus,  likely  to  lead  to  conflict  with  foreign  or 
international  law.  Therefore,  the  Court  concluded  that  the  Union's  activities  were 
"arguably"  within  the  Act  and  thereby  preempted  the  state  court's  jurisdiction. 

In  another  Board  case,  NLRB  v.  J.  H.  Rutter  —  Rex  Mfg.,  72  LRRM  2881 
(December  15,  1969),  the  Court  held  that  no  modification  may  be  made  of  a  Board's 
order  for  back  pay  on  account  of  the  Board's  considerable  delay  in  issuing  the  order. 
In  reasoning  that  the  remedy  of  back  pay  is  to  make  employees  whole  for  losses 
suffered  on  account  of  an  unfair  labor  practice,  the  Court  decided  that  even  if  the 
Board  did  not  act  promptiy  in  waiting  over  four  years  to  issue  its  back  pay  order  the 
consequences  of  the  delay  should  properly  be  borne  by  the  employer  who  committed 
the  unfair  labor  practices  and  not  the  innocent  employees  harmed  by  its  actions. 

In  H.  K.  Porter  Co.  v.  NLRB,  73  LRRM  2561  (March  2, 1970),  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  its  first  reversal  of  Board  decision  in  over  four  years  in  ruling 
that  the  NLRB  does  not  have  the  power  to  order  an  employer  to  grant  to  a  union  a 
contract  clause  providing  for  checkoff  of  union  dues,  even  though  the  employer 
violated  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  by  repeatedly  refusing  to  bargain  in 
good  faith  on  the  checkoff  issue.  The  Court  reasoned  that  while  the  Board  does  have 
power  under  the  Act  to  require  employers  and  employees  to  negotiate,  it  is  without 
power  to  compel  a  company  or  a  union  to  agree  to  any  substantive  contractual 
provision  of  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  since  an  object  of  the  Act  was  not  to 
allow  governmental  regulation  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  employment. 

In  Czosekv.  O'Mara.  73  LRRM  2481  (February  24,  1970),  the  Court  ruled  that 
a  claim  of  employees,  who  were  discharged  following  the  merger  of  the  Erie  Railroad 
and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad,  against  their  union  for  a 
breach  of  its  duty  of  fair  representation  is  neither  within  jurisdiction  of  the  National 
Railroad  Adjustment  Board  nor  subject  to  the  rule  that  administrative  remedies 
should  be  exhausted  before  resort  to  the  courts. 

Finally,  in  Sears,  Roebuck  v.  Local  No.  419,  Carpet  Layers,  74  LRRM  2001  (April  27, 
1970),  the  company  filed  a  charge  alleging  that  the  union  was  engaging  in  secondary 
picketing.  After  the  Regional  Director  issued  a  complaint,  he  was  denied  a  temporary 
injunction  by  the  Federal  District  Court  against  such  picketing.  The  company  ap- 
pealed this  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  court  to  issue  an  injunction.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
refused  to  hear  the  company's  appeal  based  on  the  premise  that  only  the  Regional 
Director  could  have  appealed.  The  employer  appealed  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
Thereafter,  the  Board  decided  that  the  union  was  engaging  in  secondary  activity  and 
ordered  it  to  cease-and-desist.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  refused  to  decide  the  case 
on  its  merits,  finding  that,  since  the  Board  issued  its  cease-and-desist  order,  which 
can  be  enforced  by  the  Board  upon  application  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  com- 
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pany's  argument  that  the  district  court  should  have  issued  the  injunction  in  the  first 
instance  is  now  moot.  Thus,  the  Supreme  Court  never  reached  the  question  of 
whether  an  employer  can  appeal  a  refusal  by  a  district  court  to  issue  an  injunction 
which  was  requested  by  the  Regional  Director  of  the  Board. 

3.  Massachusetts  Decisions 

In  one  case,  Mass.  Bay  Transportation  Authority  v.  Labor  Relations  Commission,  1970 
Adv.  Sheets  1,254  N.E.  2d  404,  the  Court  held  that  Section  2  (2)  of  Chapter  150A 
of  the  General  Laws  exempts  the  Commonwealth  and  its  subdivisions  (including  the 
MBTA)  from  the  definition  of  employer  and  consequently  the  MLR  Act  does  not 
cover  their  employees.  The  Court  held  that,  while  the  MBTA's  directors  are  per- 
mitted to  engage  in  collective  bargaining  with  labor  organizations  and  while  its 
employees  are  required  to  submit  all  disputes  to  arbitration  and,  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, to  the  State  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  the  present  law 
neither  expressly  nor  by  implication  confers  jurisdiction  over  such  employees  on  the 
State  Labor  Relations  Commission.  The  conclusion  that  the  MLRC  has  no  jurisdic- 
tion over  MBTA  employees,  according  to  the  Court,  is  fortified  by  the  fact  that  the 
Commission  has  by  legislation  been  given  some  jurisdiction  over  employees  of 
Authorities  other  than  the  MBTA,  but  no  such  legislation  gives  it  jurisdiction  over 
the  MBTA.  In  addition,  the  Court  pointed  out  that  the  present  law  exempts  the 
MBTA  and  its  employees  from  statutes  relating  to  hours  of  work,  wage  rates  and 
working  conditions  of  public  employees  and  relating  to  contracts  for  public  works, 
and  the  MBTA  and  its  employees  are  to  be  governed  in  such  matters  by  statutes 
relating  to  street  railways. 

In  a  second  case,  Instructors  Ass'n  v.  Labor  Relations  Comm.,  73  LRRM  2800 
(March  4,  1970),  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  reaffirmed  its  earlier 
decision  in  City  Manager  of  Medford  v.  State  Labor  Relations  Comm.,  353  Mass.  519  in 
ruling  that  a  Labor  Relations  Commission  decision  and  order  for  election  is  not  a 
final  decision  in  an  adjudicatory  proceeding  subject  to  judicial  services.  In  the 
instant  matter,  the  Worcester  Industrial  Technical  Institute  Instructors  Association 
sought  to  separate  out  certain  teachers  of  the  Worcester  Vocational  School  Depart- 
ment from  a  petitioned-for  unit  encompassing  all  teachers  sought  by  the  Worcester 
Vocational  Teacher  Association.  The  Commission  found  that  all  of  the  teachers 
were  professional  employees  and  not  just  those  sought  to  be  separated  and,  therefore, 
found  all  of  the  teachers  of  the  Department  to  be  an  appropriate  unit.  Not  finding 
that  extraordinary  circumstances  were  present  which  might  have  required  other 
avenues  of  service,  the  Court  concluded  that  the  proper  form  of  judicial  review  is 
only  after  a  Commission  decision  based  upon  an  unfair  labor  practice. 

In  an  earlier  case,  Opinion  of  the  Justices  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  advised  that  legislative  body  that,  if  it  were  to  enact  a  bill  (House  No. 
5328),  which  sought  to  prohibit  the  operation  of  any  device  by  an  employer  to 
monitor  certain  activities  of  his  employees,  the  Court  would  have  "grave  doubt"  as 
to  its  constitutionality.  The  Court  reasoned  that  the  bill  is  all  inclusive  and  goes  far 
beyond  its  intent  in  that,  as  written,  it  would  include  all  monitoring  devices  without 
regard  to  its  intended  purpose  by  the  employer. 

4.  Massachusetts  Legislation  in  1970 

The  state  health  and  welfare  law  was  amended  to  permit  complaints  against 
employers  for  failure  to  pay  contributions  to  health,  welfare  or  retirement  funds  to  be 
brought  in  the  Municipal  Court  of  Boston  or  in  the  district  court  within  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  which  the  employer  has  his  principal  place  of  business  or  within  which 
the  contributions  are  to  be  paid,  or,  if  the  complaint  is  brought  against  an  officer  of 
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a  corporation,  within  which  said  officer  lives.  This  amendment  allows  more  leeway 
in  the  bringing  of  court  complaints  against  employers  delinquent  in  their  contribu- 
tions to  joint  health  &  welfare  and  pension  funds. 

The  holiday  law  was  amended  to  provide  that,  beginning  in  1971,  Columbus  Day 
and  Veterans  Day  will  be  celebrated  on  the  second  and  fourth  Mondays  of  October. 

Labor  union  seals  were  protected  by  an  amendment  to  the  law  which  sets  a 
punishment  of  a  fine  of  up  to  $1000  for  the  fraudulent  use  of  a  labor  union  seal, 
trademark  or  insignia.  The  penalty  for  violating  the  law  relative  to  misleading 
advertising  for  employees  during  a  strike  was  increased  to  a  fine  up  to  $400.00  instead 
of  the  previous  maximum  $100.00. 

The  state  minimum  wage  law  was  amended  to  provide  that  the  minimum  wage 
for  ushers,  ticket  sellers  and  takers  is  $1.25  per  hour. 

Another  law  passed  makes  it  mandatory  for  an  employer  to  transmit  checked  off 
monies  to  a  union  within  14  days  from  the  date  of  the  checkoff  from  the  employee's 
wages. 

The  municipal  collective  bargaining  law  was  also  amended  to  provide  that 
certain  agreements  reached  in  municipal  collective  bargaining  shall  prevail  over 
certain  regulations  governing  a  fire  department. 

The  law  was  also  amended  to  permit  local  communities  to  write  a  clause  provid- 
ing an  Agency  shop  (with  service  fees)  with  unions  representing  employees  in  the 
Town  or  City  which  accepts  the  new  law. 

As  of  the  date  of  this  report  (July  20,  1970),  the  following  important  1970  labor 
measures  had  not  been  passed:  (1)  cash  sickness;  (2)  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  to  persons  locked  out;  (3)  restoration  of  the  old  law  providing  benefits  under 
the  unemployment  compensation  law;  (4)  improvement  in  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion law;  (5)  protection  of  migrant  workers  under  the  wage  and  hour  law;  (6)  elimina- 
tion of  many  of  the  exemptions  from  the  state  overtime  law;  (7)  cost  of  living  adjust- 
ments for  persons  on  workmen's  compensation;  (8)  registration  of  cooks  and  (9)  prior- 
ity hearings  and  penalties  for  late  payments  for  workmen's  compensation  benefits. 

Other  Developments 

Your  counsel  was  involved  in  several  important  activities  during  the  past  year. 
Not  only  were  the  legislative  bills  drafted  and  summarized  for  your  Legislative  De- 
partment and  officers,  but  he  also  testified  on  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  anti- 
injunction  law  and  prepared  memoranda  on  various  legislative  bills  on  request.  He 
also  helped  to  draft  the  proposed  labor  planks  for  submission  to  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  state  platforms.  In  addition,  he  appeared  at  various  forums  and  insti- 
tutes on  labor  law  topics  and  published  several  articles  in  the  labor  relations  field. 

Of  particular  importance  this  past  year  was  labor's  fight  against  the  proposed  more 
than  20%  hikes  in  auto  insurance.  The  Mass.  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO  with 
your  counsel  led  the  opposition  to  the  increased  rates  in  a  public  hearing  before 
Commissioner  of  Insurance  Eugene  Farnum.  After  extensive  hearings  and  briefs 
we  were  successful  in  defeating  these  proposed  increases  in  auto  insurance  rates  in 
Massachusetts,  thus  saving  the  general  public  of  Massachusetts  millions  of  dollars  in 
insurance  premiums.  At  issue  in  this  case  for  the  first  time  in  Massachusetts  was  the 
question  of  investment  income  and  gains  made  by  insurance  companies  with  the 
policyholders'  premiums  and  their  relation  to  insurance  rates. 

In  brief,  the  past  year  witnessed  major  developments  on  a  federal  level  but  in- 
cluded some  activity  on  a  state  level.  The  work  of  your  counsel  involved  not  only 
legislative  bills  but  also  other  related  hearings,  opinions  to  the  officers  and  various 
legal  memoranda.  Indeed,  the  developments  in  these  areas  are  of  increasing  im- 
portance not  only  to  labor  leaders,  but  also  to  members  of  labor  organizations. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  TAXATION 

Members:  Joseph  A.  Sullivan,  Chairman;  Francis  Quinn,  Philip  Salem,  George 
Carignan,  Richard  O'Keefe,  Jesse  Drucker,  Howard  Doyle,  Louis  Govoni, 
John  Barron,  Guy  Campobasso,  Lubert  Taylor,  Matthew  Ryan,  Valentine 
Murphy,  Joseph  McCarthy,  Donald  A.  Shaw,  John  Silva,  Charles  Warren, 
Secretary. 

In  1969  your  Committee  on  Taxation  was  called  upon  to  play  a  somewhat  active 
role  because  of  the  unrest  among  the  general  public  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  over 
the  prospect  of  more  taxes  without  tax  reforms.  The  cry  for  tax  reform  was  on  a 
national  scale  but  here  in  Massachusetts  it  had  culminated  in  an  open  tax  revolt 
which,  although  the  headline-grabbing  enthusiasm  generated  by  the  women  group 
that  launched  the  revolt  died  out  rather  quickly,  may  have  influenced  the  legislators 
in  their  votes  on  the  measure  that  was  finally  enacted  —  a  measure  designed  to  bring 
in  an  additional  $95  million  in  revenue  which  was  generally  accepted  as  tolerable. 

In  the  past  year  it  had  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that  the  subject  of  taxes  would 
be  circumvented  as  much  as  it  was  "politically"  possible  to  do  so.  This  is  an  election 
year.  The  subject  of  taxes,  however,  will  stay  with  us  as  long  as  we  expect  our  govern- 
ments —  federal,  state  or  municipal  —  to  continue  the  effort  to  improve  our  social 
and  economic  conditions  and  our  living  environment.  For  instance,  the  January 
issue  of  a  labor  publication  had  two  pages  devoted  to  "how  your  Representatives" 
voted  on  nine  major  issues  in  1969.  Six  of  them  were:  School  Aid,  Surtax,  Education 
Funds,  Peace  Corps,  Farm  Subsidies  and  Anti-Poverty  —  all  six  involving  the 
American  taxpayer. 

Right  now,  it  appears  that  the  groups  that  will  feel  the  impact  of  taxes  most 
severely  this  year  are  the  property  owners;  the  most  hurt,  of  course,  will  be  the 
small  homeowner. 

The  1970  tax  rates  of  cities  and  towns  have  already  been  published  and  show 
substantial  increases  in  most  cases.  Where  the  rates  listed  are  much  lower  than 
last  year,  it  may  simply  mean  that  your  city  or  town  has  re-assessed  its  taxable  property 
and  not  that  your  tax  bill  will  be  smaller.  It  could  be  even  larger.  If  the  $50  increase 
in  Lynn,  the  $25.40  boost  in  Somerville,  the  $22.00  in  Everett  and  the  $17.40  in 
Chelsea  are  any  indication,  no  homeowner  in  Massachusetts  should  expect  any 
relief  on  his  property  tax  this  year. 

It  is  particularly  frustrating  for  homeowners  in  Massachusetts  because  they  were 
so  grossly  misled  by  deliberate  false  promises  in  recent  years.  First,  they  were  hood- 
winked into  voting  themselves  a  3  percent  sales  tax  with  the  promise  that  their  property 
tax  would  immediately  plummet  to  a  reasonable  level.  Next  they  were  lured  into 
supporting  the  takeover  of  welfare  costs  by  the  state  with  the  same  promise.  By  this 
time,  it  would  take  a  pretty  large  team  of  super  structural  engineers  to  bridge  the 
credibility  gap  between  Massachusetts  homeowners  and  most  of  the  politicians  they 
help  to  elect. 

We  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  taxes  are  as  much  of  a  necessity  as  the  food 
on  your  table  or  the  roof  over  your  head.  The  roads  and  the  super  highways  we  have, 
the  protection  we  can  depend  upon  from  our  fire  departments  and  our  police  depart- 
ments, the  elementary  and  secondary  educational  facilities  that  are  available  to  our 
children,  the  network  of  national  defense  that  protects  us  against  any  potential  foreign 
enemy  —  and  the  recently  launched  programs  to  fight  poverty,  to  conquer  baffling 
diseases  and  to  provide  a  cleaner  environment  —  would  not  be  possible  without 
taxation.  We  have  also  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  organized  labor  has  always 
been  —  and  will  always  be  —  adamantly  opposed  to  any  unfair  distribution  of  the 
tax  burden. 
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The  tax  problems  we  face  in  Massachusetts  are  not  peculiar  to  the  Bay  State. 
Every  one  of  the  fifty  states  faces  similar  problems  in  varying  degrees.  The  Tax 
Foundation  Inc.,  a  private  non-profit  organization  founded  in  1937  to  engage  in  non- 
partisan research  and  public  education  on  the  fiscal  and  management  aspect  of 
government,  recently  released  some  thought-provoking  statistics. 

In  the  last  decade,  the  Foundation  states,  the  average  white  collar  worker's 
salary  rose  from  $7,500  to  $11,000,  an  increase  of  $3,500.  In  1960,  total  takes  took 
23  per  cent  of  his  salary.  Today  it  is  estimated  that  32  per  cent  of  his  $11,000  goes 
for  taxes  —  federal,  state  and  local.  So  that  half  of  his  increase  in  salary  over  the 
past  ten  years  has  been  taken  over  by  increased  taxes.  Since  the  purchasing  power 
of  his  after-tax  dollar  has  shrunk  from  $1.00  to  77  cents  in  the  last  ten  years,  the 
remainder  of  his  $3,500  increase  after  taxes  has  been  eaten  up  by  inflation,  leaving 
him  exactly  where  he  was  in  1960. 

It  is  to  get  the  average  worker  out  of  this  perennial  stalemate  that  compre- 
hensive tax  reforms  are  needed  —  reforms  that  will  not  only  assure  a  fairer  distribu- 
tion of  the  tax  burden  but  which  will  enable  governments  at  all  levels  to  bear  down 
on  tax  delinquents.  For  instance,  Senate  records  show  that  more  than  $2  billion  is 
owed  the  federal  government  in  unpaid  income  taxes  for  1969  and  that  more  than 
$228  million  of  this  has  been  earmarked  as  uncollectable  by  the  Internal  Revenue. 
Rest  assured  that  none  of  it  is  owed  by  the  average  worker. 

Currently  in  Massachusetts  there  is  a  Master  Tax  Plan  Commission  at  work  — 
a  Commission  set  up  to  draw  up  a  long-term  revenue  program.  There  will  be  no 
action  on  any  tax  proposal  in  the  General  Court  until  this  Commission  completes  its 
work— even  though  there  have  been  several  proposals,  such  as  the  Greater  Boston  Real 
Estate  Board's  proposal  for  a  25  per  cent  increase  in  the  state  tax  on  earned  income, 
or  one  legislator's  suggestion  that  the  sales  tax  be  increased  from  3  to  5  per  cent. 

The  Master  Tax  Plan  Commission  is  expected  to  submit  its  recommendations 
to  the  public  by  the  end  of  September.  Your  Committee  on  Taxation  can  then  study 
these  recommendations  and  submit  its  own  to  the  Council  in  time  for  its  officers  to 
question  candidates  for  election  to  the  General  Court  on  their  attitude  toward  tax 
legislation  in  1971  before  the  November  election. 

Before  closing  this  Report,  we  would  like  to  quote  the  wag  who,  after  shuffling 
through  a  stack  of  tax  bills,  exclaimed:  "It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  United  States 
of  America  was  founded  as  a  protest  against  taxation."  And  in  closing  we  want  to 
thank  all  who  have  worked  with  us  in  the  research  and  study  of  this  extremely 
sensitive  aspect  of  the  legislative  work  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  COMMUNITY  SERVICES 

Members:  Helen  T.  O'Donnell,  Chairman;  Berry  Aronson,  Emil  Bellotti, 
Helen  Chatterton,  Arthur  DiPietro,  William  Kelly,  C.  Theresa  Locke, 
Kenneth  Mangan,  James  Monaco,  Consuelo  Morgan,  John  Mullen,  John 
O'Connor,  Frank  Prioli,  Samuel  Walker,  Francis  Finegan,  Frank  Broderick, 
Martin  Joyce,  Leo  Wallace,  Joseph  D.  McLaughlin,  Secretary. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  problems  with  which  this  Committee  is  concerned 
are  still  with  us  and  that  many  of  these  problems,  despite  the  greater  attention  being 
focussed  on  them  by  our  communities,  are  still  begging  for  some  new  approach  that 
could  eventually  lead  to  their  solution.  This  Committee  must  continue  to  study  every 
aspect  of  social  and  community  problems  brought  to  its  attention  and  attempt  to 
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come  up  with  recommendations  for  action  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council 
as  a  whole. 

Shortly  after  our  last  Convention,  two  of  the  prominent  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee were  appointed  to  responsible  posts  related  in  some  way  to  the  work  of  the 
Committee.  On  December  17,  1969,  Chairman  Helen  T.  O'Donnell  was  sworn  in 
by  the  Governor  as  a  member  of  his  Advisory  Committee  on  Child  Development.  On 
the  same  day,  Secretary  Joseph  D.  McLaughlin  was  sworn  in  as  a  member  of  the 
Special  Commission  to  Study  the  Solvency  of  the  Massachusetts  Employment 
Security  Law. 

The  first  item  of  this  Report  perhaps  should  bring  to  your  attention  a  letter  to 
President  Camelio,  dated  January  2,  1970,  from  Dr.  Cavin  P.  Leeman,  Director  of  the 
Job  Improvement  Service,  a  Community  Service  Program  of  the  Beth  Israel  Hospital. 

It  was  in  December  of  1967  that  representatives  of  the  Job  Improvement  Service 
placed  their  case  before  our  Committee.  We  voted  to  endorse  the  program.  The 
JIS  was  then  funded  by  the  Manpower  Administration  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor  and  was  placed  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Beth  Israel  Hospital  in  August  of 
1969  as  a  community  service  program. 

In  his  letter  to  President  Camelio,  Dr.  Leeman  explained: 

"Basically,  the  Service  seeks  to  ameliorate  job-adjustment  problems  of  low- 
income  workers,  through  professional  counseling,  at  the  work  setting.  It  explores 
how  work-adjustment  problems,  work  environment,  and  job  structures  affect  the 
worker,  and  tries  to  strengthen  the  low-income  worker's  position  in  the  work  force. 
Because  of  our  funding  by  the  Labor  Department,  JIS  is  able  to  provide  services  to 
workers  free  of  charge.  Employers  allow  workers  to  see  the  JIS  counselor  during 
working  hours  without  loss  of  pay  or  benefits. 

"For  over  a  year  the  JIS  has  been  working  successfully  with  two  greater  Boston 
companies  —  Gilchrist's  Department  Stores,  and  KLH  Research  and  Development 
Corporation  —  and  with  Local  711  of  the  Retail  Stores  Employees  Union,  AFL-CIO. 
The  cooperation  of  Mrs.  Helen  Tafe  O'Donnell,  President,  and  of  Mr.  Harry  Levine, 
Vice  President  and  Business  Agent,  has  been  extremely  valuable  to  us. 

"We  now  can  offer  our  services  to  workers  at  a  few  additional  companies  in 
greater  Boston,  and  we  are  beginning  to  explore  with  union  and  management  repre- 
sentatives the  possibility  of  our  working  together  at  new  settings.  In  particular  we 
met  today  with  Mr.  George  Mansour,  Business  Agent-Financial  Secretary  of  the 
Rubber  Workers  Directly  Affiliated  Local  Union  No.  22763,  AFL-CIO,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  management,  to  discuss  the  possible  affiliation  of  JIS  with  the  Converse 
Rubber  Company  of  Maiden." 

Early  in  May  your  Chairman  attended  an  important  Fluoridation  Conference  in 
Auburn,  Mass.  Edward  Carlin,  Coordinator  of  Field  Operations  in  the  AFL-CIO 
Department  of  Community  Services  in  Washington,  addressed  the  conference  and 
pointed  out  that  dental  care  today  is  recognized  as  important  as  any  other  aspect  of 
general  medical  care  and  that,  despite  the  controversy  created  by  opponents  of 
fluoridation,  it  is  the  surest  way  of  attacking  dental  problems  at  their  source. 

On  May  26,  in  the  Adams  Room  of  the  Mason  Memorial  Building  in  Boston, 
sixty-nine  new  union  counselors,  including  thirteen  women,  were  graduated.  This 
union  counseling  classes  program  sponsored  by  the  State  Labor  Council  in  conjunction 
with  the  Massachusetts  Bay  United  Fund  has  been  one  of  the  most  effective  projects 
in  relation  to  the  work  of  our  Committee.  The  union  counseling  course  is  designed 
to  provide  the  students  with  a  knowledge  of  community  problems  and  acquaint  them 
with  the  availability  of  local  community  services.  More  than  three  thousand  union 
members  have  graduated  from  similar  courses  in  previous  years. 

At  the  April  meeting  of  the  State  Labor  Council,  Chairman  Helen  O'Donnell 
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advised  the  officers  that  a  unit  pricing  bill  was  pending  in  the  Legislature  and  that  a 
letter  should  be  sent  to  our  members  to  let  them  know  that  organized  labor  in  Massa- 
chusetts favored  the  measure. 

It  was  noted  at  this  meeting  also  that  Chairman  O'Donnell,  with  the  Executive 
Officers  of  the  State  Council  had  met  with  Senate  President  Maurice  A.  Donahue 
to  discuss  reorganization  of  the  Massachusetts  Consumers  Council. 

In  closing  this  Report  we  want  to  thank  all  those  who  have  cooperated  with  us 
during  the  past  year  and  we  ask  that  this  cooperation  be  continued  in  the  coming 
year  —  as  there  are  grim  shadows  spreading  through  many  of  our  communities  at 
present  to  warn  us  that  we  must  not  relax  in  our  efforts  to  solve  community  problems. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Members:  Edward  McMahon,  Chairman;  Eldridge  Buffum,  Herman  Green- 
berg,  Edward  Wall,  Sam  Wasserman,  Jim  DeBow,  Elliot  Klitzman,  Fred  Jones, 
John  Reilly,  Mary  Stefani,  James  Reilly,  John  Burns,  Gene  Spinello,  John 
Brennan,  Rexford  Weng,  Julius  Bernstein,  Secretary. 

During  the  past  year  the  Committee  on  Civil  Rights  continued  its  active  involve- 
ment in  representing  the  organized  labor  movement  of  this  area  on  various  public 
and  governmental  levels,  but  we  noted  an  unfortunate  diminishment  of  our  own 
internal  educational  activity  on  the  civil  rights  issue.  There  were  a  number  of  contacts 
with  local  unions  in  regard  to  problems  that  faced  them  on  which  they  sought  guidance 
or  aid.  But  in  educational  terms,  we  presented  programs  at  the  Institutes  of  the 
ILGWU  and  the  United  Steelworkers  alone.  We  also  did  some  educational  work 
with  one  other  significant  labor  group,  the  trainees  from  all  the  New  England  Labor 
Councils  who  have  been  taking  part  in  the  OEO  New  England  Trade  Union  Council 
Training  Program.  We  met  on  several  occasions  during  the  year  with  this  significant 
group. 

Additionally,  it  should  be  noted  that  our  Committee  served  as  a  resource  for 
resolutions  during  the  past  year  for  the  conventions  of  the  Vermont  and  New  Hamp- 
shire Labor  Councils. 

Where  in  the  past  federal  and  state  legislation  has  been  an  important  forcus  for 
us  in  terms  of  advancing  civil  rights,  the  situation  was  not  as  intense  this  year.  We 
were  involved,  however,  on  the  state  level,  in  giving  labor  support  to  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  Massachusetts  Commission  Against  Discrimination  and  in  increasing 
its  budget.  Similarly,  we  supported  the  efforts  for  a  bill  to  establish  bi-lingual  transi- 
tional education  for  non  English-Speaking  students.  (This  issue  has  become  quite 
important  with  the  large  growth  of  Puerto  Rican  population  in  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  finding  that  an  extremely  large  number  of  Puerto  Rican  school  age  youngsters 
are  on  the  streets  because  they  cannot  understand  what  is  going  on  in  schools  con- 
ducted in  English.) 

When  a  group  from  the  Mass.  Law  Reform  Institute  drew  a  bill  to  deal  with  the 
issue  of  decentralization  and  community  control  of  schools,  we  met  early  with  them 
to  point  out  a  number  of  bad  and  anti-labor  sections  in  their  bill.  We  also  encouraged 
them  to  meet  with  the  Teachers  Union  to  discuss  the  bill  and  see  if  a  common  ap- 
proach could  be  worked  out  that  would  be  satisfactory  all  around. 

On  the  Federal  level,  our  Committee  was  active  in  mobilizing  support  for  the 
bill  to  extend  the  War  on  Poverty,  the  OEO  bill.   We  also  pressed  for  the  raising  of 
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the  appropriation  ceiling  for  the  U.  S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  and  we  sought 
wide  support  and  telegrams  for  the  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Bill  that  has  put 
the  franchise  into  the  hands  of  minority  groups. 

Also  on  the  Federal  level,  our  Committee  was  quite  active  in  mobilizing  telegrams 
in  this  state  and  in  Northern  New  England  in  opposition  to  the  nominations  of  Judges 
Haynesworth  and  Carswell  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  A  key  aid  in  these  legislative 
efforts  was  an  Action  Memo  published  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  by  our  Committee 
Secretary. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  because  of  the  increasing  role  of  students  of  the  local 
level  in  civil  rights  campaigns  for  minority  employment,  and  because  of  the  wide- 
spread misunderstanding  of  labor  on  the  student  level,  as  well  as  the  hostility  of 
students  toward  organized  labor,  we  made  a  special  effort  to  get  labor's  civil  rights 
message  across  at  the  local  colleges.  As  a  result,  we  were  able  to  discuss  the  problems 
of  discimination  and  unions  before  classes  at  Boston  College,  Harvard  University, 
Tufts  and  Northeastern. 

On  a  somewhat  different  level,  our  Committee  Secretary  was  asked  to  chair  the 
session  on  "Minority  Participation  in  College  and  University  Building  Projects" 
held  by  the  Society  of  College  and  University  Planners  at  the  U.  of  Mass.  campus. 
Don  Slaiman,  Civil  Rights  Director  for  the  AFL-CIO,  made  the  presentation  for 
labor  which  tried  to  point  out  the  fallacies  in  some  of  the  "Plans"  being  adopted  by 
some  schools  in  their  efforts  to  assure  minority  representation  in  the  construction 
industry. 

Some  of  the  other  programs  in  which  we  were  involved  during  the  past  year 
included  talking  to  a  New  Careers  Conference  on  labor's  participation  in  such 
programs  to  assure  opportunities  for  the  "underprivileged";  meeting  with  union 
people  to  offer  our  services  —  if  needed  —  in  connection  with  the  community  out- 
breaks in  New  Bedford;  and  taking  part  in  the  efforts  of  the  Mayor's  Task  Force  in 
Boston  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  physical  safety  in  the  Dorchester-Mattapan  area. 

In  addition,  because  of  the  appeal  the  cause  of  the  agricultural  workers  held  for 
liberal  arid  civil  rights  forces,  our  Committee  worked  on  many  occasions  among  those 
groups  to  spur  support  for  the  grape  boycott  and  the  Agricultural  Workers  Organizing 
Committee.  This  helped  also  to  overcome  some  of  the  hostility  toward  labor  because 
of  misinformation  about  our  civil  rights  policies. 

Incidentally,  to  further  disseminate  information  on  this  score,  just  recently  we 
did  a  mailing  to  community  leaders  of  the  AFL-CIO's  new  booklet  on  our  civil 
rights  program. 

As  in  the  past,  we  worked  last  year  with  the  Randolph  Institute,  the  organization 
of  black  trade  unionists  that  has  been  active  in  mobilizing  under  the  leadership  of 
Jim  DeBow,  a  member  of  our  Committee,  the  highly  effective  register  and  vote  drive 
in  Boston's  black  community.  We  look  forward  during  the  coming  year  to  working 
with  this  group  on  other  issues  of  common  concern  to  us  in  the  field  of  labor  and 
of  civil  rights. 

Because  of  the  broadening  of  civil  rights  to  include  the  whole  range  of  human 
rights  issues  that  must  also  encompass  a  decent  and  adequate  income,  we  also  took 
part  in  the  United  Community  Services  Conference  on  Social  Legislation,  the  work 
of  the  Welfare  Coalition,  and  the  planning  sessions  for  the  Mass.  Conference  on 
Social  Welfare,  as  well  as  such  traditional  bodies  as  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Apprenticeship  Information  Center,  and  the  Mass.  Conference  on  Human  Rights. 
In  the  case  of  the  last-named  organization,  our  Secretary,  who  had  served  as  Chair- 
man of  the  group,  retired  from  that  office  this  year  to  the  plaudits  of  the  other  affiliated 
groups  who  recognized  the  contribution  of  leadership  that  had  been  given  the  group 
by  the  labor  representative  of  the  State  AFL-CIO. 
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Two  other  bodies  with  which  we  worked  during  the  year  must  be  mentioned, 
are  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Mass.  Commission  Against  Discrimination  and 
Massachusetts  Advisory  Committee  to  the  U.  S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  We 
would  like  to  pause  particularly  to  mention  two  phases  of  the  latter  group's  work. 

First  is  the  continual  effort  of  that  body  to  bring  about  in  Boston  the  adoption 
of  an  equivalent  of  the  "Philadelphia  Plan"  to  bring  black  representation  into  the 
construction  industry  work  force  by  developing  a  form  of  quota  system.  Aside  from 
the  step  backwards  that  quotas  would  represent,  many  of  those  attempting  to  work 
our  "Plans"  have  betrayed  a  lack  of  knowledge  or  sophistication  concerning  phases 
and  problems  of  the  construction  industry.  In  addition,  at  times  some  of  those  work- 
ing on  the  "Plans"  have  betrayed  a  naivete  that  would  make  them  tools  for  union- 
busters  using  the  race  issue  as  an  instrument. 

As  a  result,  in  the  course  of  the  pressures  of  the  Advisory  Committee  to  bring 
about  a  "Boston  Plan,"  our  Committee  has  kept  in  constant  touch  with  developments 
and  has  been  able  to  funnel  information  directly  to  the  AFL-CIO  Civil  Rights  De- 
partment and  to  the  Metropolitan  Boston  Building  Trades  Council  so  that  they  might 
be  aware  of  developments.  Hopefully  organized  labor  will  at  some  point  be  able  to 
put  before  those  concerned  its  program  for  achieving  equality  of  opportunity  for 
minority  groups  in  the  building  trades. 

A  second  phase  of  the  Advisory  Committee's  work  was  in  trying  to  determine  the 
relationship  between  the  growth  of  new  industry  in  outlying  areas  such  as  along 
Routes  1 28  and  495  and  the  availability  of  housing  in  those  areas  for  minority  groups. 
Our  representative  participated  in  four  days  of  hearings  on  this  matter.  We  learned 
that  many  of  the  suburbs  are  lily-white,  but  that  they  are  not  achieving  it  through 
outright  discrimination.  They  are  doing  it  by  building  new  housing  only  in  the 
$40,000  and  up  categories  —  thus  using  economic  discrimination  against  workers  of 
all  colors,  but  particularly  hitting  against  minority  groups  who  are  concentrated  in 
low-paying  jobs.  And  of  course,  by  not  developing  low  or  low-middle  income  housing 
around  the  new  job  opportunities,  minority  workers  who  live  in  the  urban  areas  are 
prevented  from  applying  for  the  new  and  better-paying  jobs  because  they'd  have  to 
spend  half  their  lives  commuting. 

This  method  of  using  economic  discrimination  to  prevent  a  community  and  an 
industry  from  facing  up  to  the  "minority  problem"  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
sophisticated  methods  yet  developed  to  practice  discrimination  and  we  will  probably 
be  forced  to  face  it  squarely  as  all  workers  seek  an  opportunity  to  find  low-income 
housing  in  suburban  areas. 

As  part  of  our  effort  to  overcome  this  problem,  our  Committee  developed  a 
program  this  year  for  training  Trade  Union  Fair  Housing  Counsellors.  With  the 
cooperation  of  the  Mass.  Commission  Against  Discrimination,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD),  and  Fair  Housing  Incorporated  —  we 
trained  several  people  from  a  large  Framingham  local  with  a  sizable  black  member- 
ship —  most  of  whom  have  to  commute  from  Boston.  As  a  new  service  to  the  members 
by  their  local,  they  will  be  able  to  aid  in  locating  housing  for  their  members  in  that 
community  and  will  be  able  to  file  complaints  for  members  who  meet  up  with  dis- 
crimination. This  was  a  pilot  project  not  yet  attempted  by  any  local  in  the  country  — 
developing  special  Union  Fair  Housing  Counsellors  to  take  and  process  complaints 
from  members  at  the  union  hall.   Hopefully  it  will  spread. 

All  in  all,  it  was  a  busy  year  for  our  Committee.  We  anticipate,  however,  that 
the  coming  year  may  bring  larger  problems  as  the  war  economy  is  cut  down,  inflation 
increases,  unemployment  increases,  and  the  competition  for  jobs  increases  while 
minority  groups  strive  to  win  a  bigger  piece  of  the  American  economic  pie.  For 
organized  labor  the  struggle  against  discrimination  and  poverty  may  reach  new  highs 
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and  we  therefore  urge  much  deeper  involvement  of  our  local  in  developing  programs 
for  the  advancement  of  the  realization  of  equality  of  opportunity  and  human  dignity 
for  all  people,  regardless  of  race,  religion  and  national  origin.  And  perhaps  we  should 
also  mention  sex,  as  that  phase  of  the  struggle  for  "liberation"  waxes  hotter  as  women 
also  insist  on  their  equal  rights. 

In  closing,  the  Civil  Rights  Committee  wishes  to  extend  thanks  for  their  aid  and 
cooperation  to  the  Officers,  Departments  and  staff  of  the  State  Labor  Council,  as  well 
as  the  Civil  Rights  Department,  AFL-CIO,  in  Washington.  Thanks  also  to  the  locals 
and  members  who  cooperated  with  us  during  the  year.  We  wish  also  to  express 
special  thanks  and  appreciation  to  our  trade  union  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Jewish 
Labor  Committee  for  the  generosity  of  their  National  Trade  Union  Council  for 
Human  Rights.  They  made  available  to  our  Committee,  on  a  full-time  basis,  the 
services  of  a  trade  union  civil  rights  specialist  to  carry  on  and  direct  our  work.  His 
presence  also  enabled  us  to  maintain  ties  and  lines  to  the  civil  rights  movement  and 
its  supporters,  as  well  as  to  service  our  locals  and  our  sister  Council's  in  New  England 
on  civil  rights  matters. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 
AND  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Members:  Rose  Claffey,  Chairman;  Milton  Kaplan,  John  W.  Griffin,  James 
Lavin,  Ralph  Arivella,  Harold  Southerland,  Grace  Stanwood,  Daniel 
Wambolt,  Alice  Connolly,  Erika  Pineault,  Joseph  Kinnarney,  John  Fernandes, 
John  Casey,  Michael  Riordan,  Isador  Pickman,  Malcolm  MacKinnon,  Secretary. 

The  Education  Committee  formerly  had  as  its  chairman  the  Director  of  Educa- 
tion and  Research  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council.  Reorganization  of  the 
Committee  occurred  only  a  few  month  ago  and,  needless  to  say,  the  activities  of  the 
group  have  been  impeded  by  the  lack  of  an  Education  Director.  In  the  immediate 
future  the  Committee  plans  to  discuss  a  program  which  will  prepare  union  members 
for  their  role  in  a  changing  society. 

The  Education  Committee  has  many  areas  of  responsibility,  including  workers' 
education,  as  spokesman  for  the  membership  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor 
Council  in  the  field  of  public  education,  liaison  with  the  numerous  educational 
agencies  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  conduct  of  the  Council's  own  Scholarship 
Program. 

The  Scholarship  Programs  of  the  Council  have  been  ably  administered  during 
the  past  year  by  COPE  Director  John  A.  Callahan  with  the  assistance  of  Secretary 
Mrs.  Rita  Johnson.  Other  assignments  have  been  temporarily  covered  by  various 
staff  members. 

Public  employees  unions,  which  represent  a  tremendous  organizational  increase 
to  the  Council,  are  presently  encountering  problems  that  industrial  unions  faced  in 
the  Thirties.  A  reservoir  of  knowledge  inherent  in  the  industrial  unionist  needs  to  be 
transmitted  to  unionists  who  have  only  recently  acquired  collective  bargaining  rights. 
The  Council  can  and  should  serve  as  a  coordinating  agency  in  this  endeavor. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  to  acquire  jurisdiction 
over  professional  employees  in  private  colleges  represents  another  challenge  to  the 
labor  movement.   The  Commonwealth  abounds  with  such  institutions  which  previ- 
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ously  were  unable  to  attain  recognition  via  either  the  state  or  national  boards.  In 
the  immediate  future,  many  of  the  employees  in  these  institutions  will  become  our 
colleagues  under  the  AFL-CIO  banner. 

Education  has  been  and  must  continue  to  be  a  priority  function  in  the  activities 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council.  The  Committee  will  continue  the  practice 
of  recommending  programs  for  implementation  by  the  Council  to  assure  that  or- 
ganized labor  may  exercise  a  leadership  role  in  the  complex  problems  of  a  rapidly 
changing  society.  Your  suggestions  toward  the  attainment  of  that  goal  are  always 
welcome. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION 

Members:  Ronald  Orcutt,  Chairman:  Arthur  Osborne,  Steve  Lazar,  Joe 
Bonivita,  Oscar  Pratt,  John  Craig,  Arthur  Cecelski,  Bert  Farnam,  John 
O'Brien,  Louis  Poirier,  John  Prendergast,  Vincent  McKinna,  Matteo  Ciuf- 
fredo,  Saul  Wallace,  Harold  Hirtle,  Nicholas  Megliano,  Alford  Dyson, 
Secretary. 

At  our  last  Convention  an  important  resolution  was  adopted  calling  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  by  the  Governor  to  investigate  long  delays  in  the  process- 
ing of  claims  by  injured  workers  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  It  was 
unanimously  adopted  but  was  considered  important  enough  that  President  Camelio 
had  the  resolution  read  a  second  time  and  called  for  a  standing  vote  on  it  in  the 
presence  of  the  Governor  on  the  day  he  addressed  the  Convention.  As  a  result,  the 
Governor  assured  the  Convention  that  there  would  be  "a  change  this  year." 

Your  Committee  met  on  April  8.  John  J.  Maloney,  Secretary  to  the  Industrial 
Accident  Board  attended  this  meeting  at  the  invitation  of  Chairman  Orcutt.  The 
intent  was  to  give  the  Committee  an  opportunity  to  get  first-hand  information  on  the 
number  of  cases  pending  before  the  Industrial  Accident  Board. 

Chairman  Orcutt  opened  the  meeting  and  pointed  out  that  more  than  6,000 
cases  were  pending  before  the  Board  and  that  of  the  twelve  Commissioners  on  the 
Board  six  were  being  kept  in  the  Boston  area  at  all  times.  The  Board,  he  said,  were 
requesting  the  appointment  of  two  additional  Commissioners  in  order  to  overcome 
the  backlog  of  cases. 

At  this  point  Secretary  Maloney  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  stated  that 
90  per  cent  of  the  6,000  cases  pending  before  the  Board  are  due  to  the  fact  that  doctors 
and  attorneys  representing  the  injured  workers  do  not  show  up  for  the  hearings. 
When  a  Claimant's  attorney  fails  to  appear  at  the  third  hearing,  the  case  is  then 
placed  in  a  so-called  dead  file  until  it  is  requested  to  become  active  again. 

The  validity  of  this  explanation  was  questioned  by  members  of  your  Committee 
and  Mr.  Maloney  agreed  to  make  a  survey  in  the  next  several  weeks  and  to  make  a 
report  of  his  findings  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Maloney  also  informed  the  Committee  that  a  new  program  was  being  de- 
veloped, in  which  attorneys  on  both  sides  would  agree,  in  the  event  of  the  doctor's 
inability  to  be  present  at  the  hearing,  to  visit  the  doctor  at  his  office  to  secure  the 
information  necessary  to  process  a  case.  He  pointed  out  also  that  there  are  areas  — 
such  as  Brockton  —  where  one  attorney  represents  most  of  the  workers  in  industrial 
accidents,  and  that  this  poses  a  problem  when  hearings  are  called. 
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We  would  like  to  point  out  to  this  Convention  that  —  whether  it  was  due  to  this 
being  an  election  year  or  that  too  many  controversial  issues  faced  the  General  Court  — ■ 
not  much  progress  has  been  made  in  dealing  with  the  problems  facing  injured  workers 
and  their  families.  This  is  an  important  area  in  which  organized  labor  cannot  relax 
in  its  fight  to  improve  the  law. 

With  your  continued  cooperation,  we  hope  that  we  will  get  more  action  in  the 
next  session  of  the  Legislature. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSING 

Members:  Fred  Ramsay,  Chairman;  Michael  Tarallo,  John  Damery,  Carmine 
D'Olympio,  Alfred  DiRienzo,  Charles  Spillane,  Antonio  Svizzero,  Henry 
Saracusa,  Henry  Khoury,  Joe  Lydon,  John  Cotter,  Andrew  Williams,  James 
Laycock,  Albert  Pacheco,  P.  Boncanfusco,  Nicholas  Megliano,  John  A. 
Callahan,  Secretary. 

Your  Housing  Committee  held  a  meeting  in  July  at  which  Representative 
Anthony  R.  DiFruscia  discussed  the  problems  of  housing  with  the  committee  mem- 
bers in  attendance. 

Rep.  DiFruscia  agreed  with  the  Committee's  oft-repeated  affirmation  that  there 
is  a  vital  need  for  housing  construction  in  Massachusetts,  particularly  low  income 
housing. 

The  Massachusetts  Housing  Board  is  now  part  of  the  Department  of  Community 
Affairs  and  it  is  expected  that  legislation  for  increased  housing  construction  will  be 
forthcoming.  Currently,  as  this  report  is  being  written,  there  is  before  the  Senate 
an  omnibus  bill  on  housing,  which  calls  for  recodification,  rehabilitation  housing, 
elderly,  low  income  and  lease  housing.  At  this  time  it  is  in  Ways  and  Means  and 
has  not  yet  been  finalized. 

During  the  1970  session  of  the  Legislature  legislation  was  filed  in  conformity  with 
Resolution  No.  55  adopted  by  our  1969  Convention.  At  this  writing  it  appears  that 
the  bill  will  be  passed  by  the  General  Court,  making  it  mandatory  that  a  member 
of  organized  labor  be  appointed  to  each  of  the  respective  housing  authorities  in 
the  State. 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  Committee  that  members  of  the  Legislature  serving  on 
Housing  and  related  Committees  be  invited  to  sit  in  at  informal  meetings  to  brief 
the  members  on  housing  legislation,  so  that  they  may  be  better  informed  on  this 
important  subject  and  be  better  able  to  make  constructive  recommendations  to  the 
Executive  Council. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  ORGANIZATION 
AND  AFFILIATION 

Members:  James  P.  Loughlin,  Chairman;  Harold  Daoust,  Vincent  DiNunno, 
Earl  Riley,  Ed  Mulano,  David  McSweeney,  Raymond  Laplante,  Lawrence 
Sullivan.  Roy  Stevens,  John  Mitchell,  Joseph  McNamara,  Mike  Botelho, 
Franklin  Murphy,  Ed  McCann,  Gerard  O'Leary,  Bradford  Hamilton,  Secretary. 

At  our  first  meeting,  on  February  25,  our  records  showed  that  from  July  1,  1969 
(the  start  of  the  1969-1970  fiscal  year)  to  January,  1970,  new  affiliations  had  brought 
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in  2,420  new  members  but  that,  in  the  same  period,  we  had  lost  2,493  members 
through  withdrawals,  for  a  net  loss  of  73. 

Chairman  Loughlin  read  copies  sent  to  officers  of  several  international  unions 
in  regard  to  urging  their  Massachusetts  locals  to  affiliate.  It  was  suggested  that  letters 
sent  should  be  followed  up  by  personal  contact.  Member  Raymond  Laplante  of  the 
United  Paper  Makers  said  that  his  locals  would  affiliate  with  the  Council. 

At  an  April  27  meeting  of  the  Committee  we  went  over  the  list  of  withdrawals  to 
determine  which  had  valid  reason  for  their  action.  There  are  always  cases  where  the 
withdrawals  are  inevitable,  such  as  cases  of  local  unions  going  out  of  existence  because 
companies  have  gone  out  of  business,  or  when  locals  merge  with  larger  unions.  There 
are  also  withdrawals  that  are  only  temporary,  when  locals  drift  into  financial  trouble. 

However,  the  work  of  this  Committee  in  trying  to  achieve  full  affiliation  through- 
out the  state  must  continue.  The  strength  and  the  prestige  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Labor  Council  can  be  measured  only  by  the  number  of  its  affiliates. 

In  this  work,  we  need  the  full  cooperation  of  every  one  of  our  affiliates.  We  trust 
that  you  will  continue  to  work  with  us.  Following  is  a  list  of  new  affiliations  and 
reaffiliations  during  the  last  fiscal  year  and  a  list  of  delinquent  locals  that  had  to  be 
suspended  as  of  June  30,  1970,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  our  Constitution. 


New  Affiliations  and  Reaffiliations 
1969-1970 

Amesbury  Teachers  No.  1033,  Amesbury 

Machinists  No.  1175,  Attleboro 

AFSC&ME  No.  230,  Boston 

AFSC&ME  No.  703,  Boston 

AFSC&ME  No.  978,  Boston  (Reaff.) 

AFSC&ME  No.  1198,  Boston 

Boston  State  College  Faculty  No.  1943,  Boston 

Social  Service  Intl.  No.  576,  Boston 

Longshoremen  No.  1660,  Charlestown  (Reaff.) 

So.  Shore  Vocational  Teachers  No.  1896,  Hanover 

D.A.L.U.  No.  22451,  Lawrence 

Bartenders  No.  113,  Northampton  (Reaff.) 

Electrical  Workers  No.  36,  Northampton 

Fire  Fighters  No.  926,  Revere 

Service  Employees  Intl.  No.  540,  Watertown 

IUE  No.  208,  So.  Hadley 

CWA  No.  1301,  Newton  (Reaff.) 

Boston  Jt.  Bd.  RWDSU  No.  99,    Boston  (Reaff.) 

Boston  Jt.  Bd.  RWDSU  No.  173,  Boston  (Reaff.) 

Boston  Jt.  Bd.  RWDSU  No.  444,  Boston  (Reaff.) 

Boston  Jt.  Bd.  RWDSU  No.  509,  Boston 

Boston  Jt.  Bd.  RWDSU  No.  513,  Boston  (Reaff.) 

Boston  Jt.  Bd.  RWDSU  No.  515,  Boston  (Reaff.) 

Boston  Jt.  Bd.  RWDSU  No.  566,  Boston  (Reaff.) 

Boston  Jt.  Bd.  RWDSU  No.  610,  Boston  (Reaff.) 

USA  No.  7304,  Worcester 
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Delinquent  Locals  Suspended 
June  30,  1970 

UNION 

AFSC&ME  No.  783,  Boston 
Compressed  Air  Wkrs.  No.  88,  Boston 
Longshoremen  No.  805,  Boston 
Bartenders  No.  696,  Brockton 
Upholsterers  No.  357,  Clinton 
Amer.  Fed.  Tech.  Eng.  No.  149,  Lynn 
Bartenders  No.  100,  New  Bedford 
Bartenders  No.  113,  Northampton 
Painters  No.  94,  Pittsfield 
Stage  Emp.  No.  232,  Northampton 
Typo.  No.  109,  Pittsfield 
D.A.L.U.  No.  24024,  Rockland 
Barbers  No.  30,  Springfield 
Fire  Fighters  No.  1391,  Taunton 
Barbers  No.  33,  Westfield 
Barbers  No.  186,  Worcester 
Asbestos  Wkrs.  No.  123,  Worcester 


IUE  No.  284,  Springfield 
IUE  No.  290,  Fitchburg 
ANG  No.  55,  Lynn 
USA  No.  2269,  Boston 


MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  LABOR 
COUNCIL,  AFL-CIO 

REPORT  ON  AUDIT 

June  30,  1970 


FLAHERTY,  BLISS  AND  COMPANY 

Certified  Public  Accountants 
40  COURT  STREET 
BOSTON 
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July  31,  1970 
Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO 

6  Beacon  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Gentlemen: 

In  accordance  with  instructions  we  have  made  an  examination  of  the  books  and 
records  of  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO,  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1970. 
We  have  prepared  and  attached  hereto  the  following  financial  statements: 

Exhibit  1      Balance  Sheet — June  30,  1970 

Exhibit  2      Statement  of  Income  and  Expense  and  Analysis  of  Net  Worth — For 

the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1970 
Schedule  1     Statement  of  Membership — For  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30, 

1970 
Schedule  2    Analysis  of  1 969  Convention  Expense 

COMMENTS 

Cash — General  Fund $58,852.87 


Cash— Restricted $19,896.08 


The  cash  consisted  of  the  following: 
General  Fund  Cash 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston — Checking  Accounts: 

General  Fund $33,164.26 

Year  Book  Fund 5,663.61 

Total  Checking  Accounts $38,827.87 

Petty  Cash  Fund 25.00 

Provident  Institution  for  Savings: 

Savings  Account 10,000.00 

Certificate  of  Deposit— due  6/5/72 10,000.00 

Total  General  Fund  Cash $58,852.87 

Restricted  Cash 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston — Checking  Accounts: 

Benefit  Plan $      104.32 

COPE  (3  Accounts) 19,791.76 

Total  Restricted  Cash $19,896.08 


We  received  from  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  the  Provident  Institution 
for  Savings  statements  of  cash  balances  at  June  30,  1 970,  and  we  have  reconciled  those 
statements  of  balances  with  the  books. 

The  balances  of  the  COPE  accounts  ($19,791.76)  are  restricted  and  may  be  used 
only  for  political,  educational  and  administrative  expenses,  within  the  provisions  of 
state  and  federal  laws. 

At  June  30,  1970  there  has  been  included  in  Dues  Receivable  from  Affiliates  an  amount 
for  COPE  of  $1,138.54  and  when  the  Dues  Receivable  of  June  30,  1970  ($11,191.65) 
has  been  collected  the  amount  included  for  COPE  of  $1,138.54  will  be  transferred  to  a 
COPE  restricted  cash  account. 
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Dues  Receivable  from  Affiliates $11,191.65 


Our  examination  of  the  records  showed  the  above  amount  represents  the  total  of 
the  open  balances  at  June  30,  1970. 

At  June  30,  1970  certain  affiliated  local  unions  had  not  paid  their  current  per  capita 
dues  and  these  unpaid  items  amounted  to  $11,191.65.  None  of  the  balances  has  been 
verified  by  correspondence. 

U.  S.  Government  Securities  (At  cost  and  Par) $  8,500.00 

The  securities  belonging  to  the  General  Fund  (they  are  registered  in  the  name  of 
Massachusetts  Federation  of  Labor,  Workmen's  Compensation  Fund)  consist  of  the 
following: 

2J/£%  Treasury  Bonds  issued  February  1,  1944  and  are  due  in  1965-1970  (Par  Value 
and  cost  $8,500.00). 

At  June  30,  1 970  the  above  securities  had  been  deposited  with  The  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston  for  collection  and  we  saw  a  bank  advice  dated  July  8,  1970  that  stated 
that  the  bonds  had  been  turned  into  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department  for  $8,500.00. 

Accounts  Payable $  5,928.00 

Unpaid  liabilities  applicable  to  the  year  ended  June  30,  1970  consist  of  the  following: 

Office  Employees,  Local  #6 $        40.00 

Lavigne  Scholarship  Award  to  be  made  at 

1970  Convention 1,000.00 

Kennedy  Scholarship  Award  to  be  made  at 

1970  Convention 1,000.00 

Essay  Scholarship  Award  to  be  made  at 

1970  Convention 500.00 

Vose-Swain    Engraving    Co. — For    Printing    Expenses 

related  to  the  1969  Convention 3,388.00 

Total $  5,928.00 

The  above  items  are  current  and  we  have  been  informed  that  all  known  liabilities 
of  consequence  have  been  entered  on  the  books  at  June  30,  1970. 

Payroll  Taxes  and  Payroll  Deductions  Payable $  4,024.39 

At  June  30,  1970  there  was  accrued  and  unpaid  the  following  items: 

Employees  Federal  Income  Tax  Withheld $  1,397.01 

Employees  Massachusetts  Income  Tax  Withheld 260.58 

F.I.C.A.  Taxes  (Employer  and  Employees) 2,102.45 

Massachusetts  Unemployment  Tax 139.35 

Federal  Unemployment  Tax 125.00 

Total $  4,024.39 

Dues  from  Affiliates  Received  in  Advance $      944.83 
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Certain  affiliated  unions  had  paid  in  advance  their  per  capita  dues  of  $944.83  and 
these  dues  are  applicable  to  the  period  starting  July  1,  1970  and  we  have  deferred  this 
amount  of  dues  to  the  next  accounting  period. 

7970  Tear  Book  Advertising  Received  in  Advance  (net) %  6,996.25 

During  the  year  under  review  there  was  received  and  paid  out  for  the  1970  Year 
Book  the  following: 

Receipts  for  Advertising $15,799.00 

Less:  Commissions  incurred  in  securing  advertising  .  8,802.75 

Net  Receipts $  6,996.25 


The  1970  Year  Book  will  not  be  published  until  after  July  1,  1970  and  so  the  above 
income  and  expense  have  been  deferred  to  the  next  accounting  period. 

GENERAL  COMMENTS 

In  general,  we  have  examined  accounting  records  and  other  supporting  evidence 
submitted  for  our  inspection,  by  methods  and  to  the  extent  we  deemed  appropriate. 
While  a  review  of  the  accounting  procedures  and  system  has  been  made,  we  did  not  make 
a  detailed  audit  of  the  transactions. 

In  our  opinion,  the  accompanying  Balance  Sheet  at  June  30,  1970  and  the  Statement 
of  Income  and  Expense  and  Analysis  of  Net  Worth  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1970,  and  related  schedules  fairly  present  the  financial  position  of  Massachusetts  State 
Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO  at  June  30,  1 970  and  the  results  of  its  operation  for  the  year 
then  ended,  in  accordance  with  accepted  principles  of  accounting  applied  on  a  basis 
consistent  with  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FLAHERTY,  BLISS  AND  COMPANY 
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EXHIBIT  1 

MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  LABOR  COUNCIL,  AFL-CIO 
BALANCE  SHEET 

JUNE  30,  1970 

ASSETS 

Cash— General  Fund $58,852.87 

Cash— Restricted  Funds 19,896.08       $78,748.95 

Dues  Receivable  from  Affiliates 11,191.65 

U.  S.  Government  Securities  (Par  Value) 8,500.00 

Deposit  (American  Airlines  Travel  Credit) 425.00 

Deferred  Charges — 1970  Convention  Expense 231.55 

TO  TAL  ASSETS $99,097.15 


LIABILITIES—DEFERRED  CREDITS— NET  WORTH 
Liabilities : 

Accounts  Payable $  5,928.00 

Payroll  Taxes  and  Payroll  Deductions 

Payable 4,024.39 

Accrued  Federal  Income  Tax 

(1969  Year  Book) 440.61 

Total  Liabilities $10,393.00 

Deferred  Credits: 

Dues  from  Affiliates — 

Received  in  Advance $      944.83 

1970  Year  Book  Advertising 

Received  in  Advance $15,799.00 

Less:  Commissions  Paid  on  above 

Advertising 8,802.75  6,996.25 

Total  Deferred  Credits 7,941.08 

Net  Worth — Divided  as  Follows: 

General  Fund $60,954.78 

COPE 19,808.29         80,763.07 


TOTAL  LIABILITIES— DEFERRED  CREDITS- 
NET  WORTH $99,097.15 

Note:  The  above  statement  is  part  of  a  report  dated  July  31,   1970  and  is  subject  to 
the  comments  contained  therein. 
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EXHIBIT  2 


MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  LABOR  COUNCIL,  AFL-CIO 

STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENSE  AND  ANALYSIS 
OF  NET  WORTH 

FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1970 

COPE  General 

Income  Funds  Funds  Total 

Per  Capita  Tax  from  Affiliated  Locals $29,753.70     $238,129.88     $267,883.58 

Contributions  from  Washington,  D.C 27,750.00  27,750.00 

Receipts  from  Gompers  Banquet.  .  .   $10,120.00 

Less:  Expenses 6,503.16         3,616.84  3,616.84 

Other  Contributions 85.93  85.93 

Miscellaneous 455.36  455.36 

Receipts  from  1969  Year  Book 

Advertising $9,745.00 

Less:  Expenses  &  Commissions  .  .        5,676.30  4,068.70  4,068.70 

212.50  212.50 

Interest  from  Bonds 

Total  Income $61,206.47     $242,866.44     $304,072.91 


Expense 

Salaries: 

Secretary-Treasurer 

Legislative  Director 

Education  Director 

COPE  Director 

Co-ordinator 

Public  Relations  Director 

Clerical 

Travel  and  Expense: 

Legislative  Department  (Including 

Consultant's  fee  of  $2,400.00) 

Education  Department 

COPE  Department 

Public  Relations  Department 

President 

Secretary-Treasurer 

Legal  Advisor 

Rent  and  Light 

Auditing  Expense 

Office  Expense 

Cost  of  Life  Insurance  and  Retirement 

Program  for  Employees 

1969  Convention  Expense  (See  Schedule  2). 

Tickets 

Executive  Council  Meetings  and  Expense .  . 

Insurance 

Essay  Contest  and  Scholarship  Award 

Totals  Forwarded 


$15,330.00 
13,830.00 
5,806.08 
12,830.00 
1,200.00 
11,830.00 
31,210.56 


$15,330.00 
13,830.00 

5,806.08 
12,830.00 

1,200.00 
11,830.00 
31,210.56 


9,515.75 
370.74 

9,515.75 
370.74 

$  2,039.52 

755.52 

2,039.52 

755.52 

3,740.28 
3,008.86 
4,553.40 
11,350.73 
2,625.00 
1,195.71 

3,740.28 
3,008.86 
4,553.40 
11,350.73 
2,625.00 
1,195.71 

6,249.09 
26,359.33 

6,249.09 
26,359.33 

4,290.25 
7,796.78 

4,290.25 
7,796.78 

587.06 

587.06 

3,983.97 

3,983.97 

$  2,039.52  $178,419.11 

$180,458.63 
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EXHIBIT  2  (continued) 

MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  LABOR  COUNCIL,  AFL-CIO 

STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENSE  AND  ANALYSIS 
OF  NET  WORTH 

FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1970 

COPE  General 

Expense                                                                            Funds  Funds  Total 

Totals  Brought  Forward $  2,039.52  $178,419.11  SI  80,458.63 

Messenger  Service 343.80  343.80 

Printing  Expense  of  Newsletter 6,705.00  6,705.00 

Physically  Handicapped  Program  and  Awards .  400.00  400.00 

Watt  Fellowship  Program 3,902.77  3,902.77 

Kennedy  and  Lavigne  Scholarships  and  Awards  2,000.00  2,000.00 

Payroll  Taxes 3,682.52  3,682.52 

Telephone  and  Telegraph 3,670.85  3,670.85 

Miscellaneous 38.65  465.08  503.73 

Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  Expense 3,251.98  3,251.98 

Dues  to  Affiliated  Organizations 373.00  373.00 

Donations  and  Subscriptions 4,812.45  4,812.45 

Office  Equipment 189.14  189.14 

Public  Stenographer  Expense 587.00  587.00 

Postage 7,212.29  7,212.29 

Expense  of  Community  Service 573.05  573.05 

Office  Supplies 5,748.33  5,748.33 

Advertising 3,278.48  3,278.48 

Holyoke  Conference  776.21  776.21 

Insurance  Investigation 500.00  500.00 

Labor  Day  Expense 523.76  523.76 

Donations  to  Strike  Funds 3,000.00  3,000.00 

Expense  of  Delegates  to  AFL-CIO  Convention.  1,400.00  1,400.00 

Other  Taxes  498.37  498.37 

COPE  Election  Expenses  and  Payroll  Taxes.  .  .        53,882.35  53,882.35 
Purchase  and  Expense  of  Mailing 

Equipment  for  COPE  Department 8,253.39  8,253.39 

Total  Expense 64,213.91  232,313.19  296,527.10 

Net  Income  (Loss)  for  the 

Fiscal  Tear  Ended  June  30,  1970 (     3,007.44)  10,553.25  7,545.81 

Net  Worth— June  30,  1969 22,815.73  50,401.53  73,217.26 

Net  Worth— June  30,  1970 $19,808.29  $  60,954.78  $  80,763.07 


Note:  The  above  statement  is  part  of  a  report  dated  July  31,  1970  and  is  subject  to 
the  comments  contained  therein. 
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SCHEDULE  1 

MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  LABOR  COUNCIL,  AFL-CIO 

STATEMENT  OF  MEMBERSHIP 

FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1970 

Affiliated  Organizations— July  1,  1969 925 

Add:  Affiliated  Organizations  Accepted  During  the  Year 27 

Total 952 

Deduct:  Affiliated  Organizations  Lost  during  the  year  (by  mergers,  withdrawals, 

suspensions  and  adjustments) 73 

Affiliated  Organizations — June  30,  1970 879 


Mote:  The  above  statement  is  part  of  a  report  dated  July  31,  1970  and  is  subject  to  the 
comments  contained  therein. 


SCHEDULE  2 

MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  LABOR  COUNCIL,  AFL-CIO 

ANALYSIS  OF  1969  CONVENTION  EXPENSE 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Printing  of  Proceedings,  Reports,  Resolutions,  Credentials,  etc $7,913.33 

Hotel,  Hall  Rental,  Rooms,  Meals,  Gratuities,  etc (1)     8,903.53 

Convention  Badges 1,082.94 

Stenotyping  and  Typewriting 833.88 

Entertainment 1,025.00 

Convention  Photos  and  Signs 1,362.54 

Massachusetts  Union  Label  Service 1,000.00 

Miscellaneous 4,238.11 

Total $26,359.33 

Notes:  (1)  This    amount   reduced    by    Registration    Fees    (which    fee    included    dinner 
charge)  in  the  amount  of  $8,460.00 

(2)  The  above  statement  is  part  of  a  report  dated  July  31,  1970  and  is  subject 
to  the  comments  contained  therein. 


